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THE FIRST IDYL OF MOSCHUS IN IMITATIONS TO 
THE YEAR 1800 


A striking thing about Alexandrian poetry is the vitality of 
its inventions. We do well to acknowledge the power that was 
capable of attracting a Catullus, a Propertius, a Virgil, and that, 
even in its fragments, commanded the genius of Ronsard, of 
Herrick, and was not without a part in forming the new romantic 
poetry from André Chénier and Shelley to Théodore de Ban-: 
ville. 

In pastoral poetry the pervading influence of Theocritus has 
always to be reckoned with even when the poetic form is quite 
unlike that of his Idyls, or when the concept seems to spring 
directly from nature as in the poetry of William Barnes. Again, 
it would not be safe to say that any truly moving lament since 
composed is without a light from the Lament for Bion. In 
addition to the Lament for Bion, three other poems, ascribed to 
the somewhat uncertain authorship of Moschus, have won the 
same tribute of persistent imitation—the Huropa, the epigram 
on Eros Turned Ploughman, and the "Epws Aparérns—Fugitive 
Love. 

Like other notable inventions of its period, "Epws Apazérns is 
a happy combination of mythological lore with matter from daily 
life. Cypris has lost Eros, and makes advertisement for his 
return, offering a reward, as for a runaway slave. That calls for 
a description of the boy; and thereby the poet has provided him- 
self with a fair chance for the display of an allegorical fancy 
that leaves no line without its telling point. 


? The text is that of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Bucolict Graeci, Oxford, 
1905, p. 120, with omission of the last (spurious) line. 
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e 
A Kuzpis tov "Epwra rov viéa paxpov éBworpe’ 
‘doris évi eldev “Epwra, 

Spaeridas éuds éorw, pavioas yépas 

puoOdv ror To Kimpidos, ayayne vu, 
od yupvov To TY & es. 
Xp@ra pev ov Aevxds, wupt Gupara 8 
SpysvAa Kal proydevta’ Kaxal ppéves, 

ov yap vod Kai ws pedi 

ws voos éoriv, dvapepos, 

ovdey dAabevwy, Sodvov Bpépos, aypia 

evrAdKapov TO Kdpavov, éxe lrapov TO 

puxvrAa pev THVOL TA paKxpa dé 
Barra Keis xai eis "Aida Bacidea. 

9 l4 a e > 
TO ye voos of Ed wEeTVKaCTAL. 
kat mrepoes ws dpvis adAov éx’ 
tofov exer trép Bédeuvoy, 
pev Td BéAcuvov, és 

Kat xpvocov wept vara papérpiov, evdoh 8 évri 

4, 4, > , 

pev aypia Tata, a Sails 
Boa rapras Tov “AXov airov 

qv EAns THhvov, Syoas aye pnd’ 
yeAdn, TY vw Ake, Kal nv oe Pidacas, 

A a 4 > 
gpedye: Kaxdv 76 Pirapa, Ta PdppaKov 
py tv Oiyns wAdva Ta yap mupt mavta BéBarrar.’ 


In this paper my aim is to offer some evidence of the vitality 
of Moschus’ theme, and, if possible, to retrace the principal chan- 
nels through which its influence has passed.? 


2 The materials that follow are excerpts from a study of the influence 
of the Greek Anthology, in which Moschus’ poem is included, A. P. 9. 
440. Seventeen of the imitations here dealt with were listed by W. P. 
Mustard in ‘Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets,’ A. J. P. 30, 245. 
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THE FIRST IDYL OF MOSCHUS. 


1. In CLASSICAL AND BYZANTINE WRITERS 


Seemingly not many years after Moschus’ poem was written, 
the Gadarene poet Meleager took up the theme, reduced it by 
more than half so as to make it a true epigram—the concept was 
obviously epigrammatic material—and added a new conceit at 
the end: 


Kypvoow tov "Epwra, tov aypiov* apt. yap dptt 
6pOpivos Koiras wyer’ 

gore ais yAukvoaxpus, deiAados, 
Tia yeAGv, vOTa, paperpopdpos. 

matpos 8 ovxér’ exw dpalew rivos’ ovre yap AiOyp, 
ov XOwv pyar texelv tov Opaciv, ov 

mavTn yap Kal maow GAN’ écopare 
py mov viv diva. 

kairo. Keivos, idov, wept pwredv. OU pe 
Zynvodiras Kpumropevos. 


Where Moschus had ended with a warning for all to beware 
of the blandishments of Eros, Meleager now finishes with the 


finding of Love: “ But wait! there he is near his nest !—You 
have not escaped me, Archer, by hiding in Zenophila’s eyes!” 
In later variations of the theme, this conceit, added by aie i 
will more than once appear. 

A pleasing adaptation of Moschus’ theme was made by Apu- 
leius (Met. 6. 7-8). On this occasion Venus is in search of 
Psyche ; Mercury is the crier: 


Nec Mercurius omisit obsequium; nam per omnium ora 
populorum passim discurrens sic mandatae praedicationis 
munus exsequebatur: ‘ Si quis a fuga retrahere vel occultam 
demonstrare poterit fugitivam regis filiam, Veneris ancil- 
lam, nomine Psychen, conveniat retro metas Murtias Mer- 
curium praedicatorem, accepturus indicivae nomine ab ipsa 
Venere septem savia suavia et unum blandientis appulsu 
linguae longe mellitum.’ 


This returns to follow more closely what was also the original 


of Moschus’ conceit—the customary form of proclamation for 


*A, P. 5.177 (176); cf. 178-80 by Meleager, and likewise indebted to 
Moschus 1. 
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runaway slaves. Mercury stops with little more than the bare 
notice, and gives no detailed description of Psyche, as Venus, in 
her earlier proclamation, had given of Eros. Venus, however, 
seems to have meant him to do so: ‘ Fac ergo,’ she says to him, 
‘mandatum matures meum et indicia, qui posset agnosci, mani- 
feste designes.’ * 

Here is not the place to take account of the imitators of Apu- 
leius, so that adaptations of the theme that derive only from him 
shall not detain us. Mention, however, must be made of La 
Fontaine’s version (Psyché, Book 2) which, since it is thrown 
into verse, draws us back to Moschus; the last line, in fact, is 
taken from Moschus, not from Apuleius. 


De par la reine de Cythére, 
Soient, dans l’un et l’autre hémisphére, 
Tous humains diiment avertis 
Qu’ elle a perdu certaine esclave blonde, 
Se disant femme de son fils, 
Et qui court a présent le monde. 
Quiconque enseignera sa retraite 4 Vénus, 
Comme c’est chose qui la touche, 
Aura trois baisers de sa bouche; 
Qui la lui livrera, quelque chose de plus.°® 


In the Drosilla and Charicles of Nicetas Eugenianus (c. 1200), 
Clinias expresses his passion for his slave Drosilla in a song of 
Fugitive Love: ° 


a a a 
Q was, tov KXewviov! 
9 Kumpis eis "Epwra tov tavrns yovov 
péoas ayuais eepdver mpiv peya, 

oTevwrav 7) ex’ apddors, 

tov Sparérnv "Epwra, tov KaKepyaryy, 


‘With Moschus (14) compare also Apuleius, Met, 4. 33: 
quo tremit ipse Iovis, quo numina terrificantur, 
flumina quem horrescunt et Stygiae tenebrae. 
And with Moschus (21) compare Met. 5. 30. 
5 See Apuleius, above, and, for the last four lines, Moschus (4-5). 
®Nicetas 4. 154 ff. There are traits from Moschus in the gddpior 
épwrixéy printed in Cramer’s Anecdota Par. 4. 380; compare also 
Propert. 2. 12; Longus 2. 4-5 owes something to this idyl. 
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pyvuTys por Anperar yépas péya, 
To Kumpidos pirnua 
*Q ads, ApooidAa, tov KXewiav! x. 7. A. 


2. In VERSE 


Before being printed in the editio princeps of the Anthology, 
Florence, 1494, Moschus’ First Idyl had appeared in the third 
edition of the Greek Grammar by Constantine Lascaris at 
Vicenza in 1489. It was thus one of the first pieces of Greek to 
be presented to the learner of the language. In 1496 it was 
again printed by Aldus in the first edition of the Bucolic Poets. 

Politian, whose Latin version is the first modern translation, 
knew the poem, and rendered it, probably between 1470 and 
1480. When sending a copy to Antonio Zeno some time later, he 
writes: 7 ‘ Amorem fugitivum, quem paene puer adhuc e Graeco 
in Latinum converti, non sententiis modo sed numeris etiam 
servatis ac lineamentis paene omnibus, cupienti flagitantique 
diu tibi mitto tandem.” 

Politian’s lines were first published in his Opera, Venice 
(Aldus), 1498, there accompanied by a good Italian rendering by 
Girolamo Benivieni: Amor Fugitivo de Mosco poeta greco, tra- 
dotto in Latino de M. A. P... . e di Latino in lingua fioren- 
tina.2 The Latin of Politian has nearly always been reprinted 
when a translation of the Greek has been required.® 


7 Epistolae 7. 14. 

§ Benivieni’s Italian may be seen with Politian’s Latin in Politian’s 
Prose volgari ...e poesie latine e greche, ed. by Del Lungo, 1867, 
p- 525. 

®The fact that Politian’s version became widely known makes it 
useful to notice some of its peculiarities: 

(a) In the sixth line Politian translates: ‘en omnia percipe signa!’ 
All MSS and most early edd. (e. g. Stephanus, 1566) have what Politian 
renders: maot—the scholiast in M (Marcianus) explains: dvr? 
Tov mwdoats Talis eikoow ... €v Tois elkéow Kal 
eixaguois. Apuleius may have read elxéor; cf. ‘indicia,’ above. At 
present, reading eixoo. with Opsopeeus (?), and then maioi with 
Heinsius, we must translate, as Grotius: viginti in pueris. Wilamowitz 
reads eixoo. and does not discuss 

But this was not Politian’s only attempt at rendering the line. His 
version, as printed in Soter’s Epigrammata Graeca (Cologne, 1525), 
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Like most of his verses inspired by classical models, Sanna- 
zaro’s De Amore Fugitivo has an original turn. He knew the 
Anthology; and it is possible that he is here aware of Meleager 
as well as of Moschus: 


Quaeritat huc illuc raptum sibi Cypria natum: 
Ille sed ad nostri pectoris ima latet. 

Me miserum, quid agam? durus puer, aspera mater ; 
Et magnum in me ius altera, et alter habent. 

Si celem, video quantus deus ossa peruret ; 
Sin prodam, merito durior hostis erit. 

Adde, quod haec non est, quae natum ad flagra reposcat, 
Sed quae de nostro bella cruore velit.*° 

Ergo istic, fugitive, late; sed parcius ure: 
Haud alio poteris tutior esse loco. 


Possibly the notion of Amor dwelling within the lover’s breast 
and troubling it comes from the ever-popular Anacreontic verses 
ascribed to Julianus (A. P. 16. 388). In any case Sannazaro’s 
epigram henceforth becomes one of the principal sources of Amor 
Fugitivus. 


Girolamo Angeriano published his "Epwroratywov at Naples in 
1520; it gained no small reputation, and was republished at Paris 
in 1542 with the poems of Marullus and Joannes Secundus.™ 
Angeriano’s Amor Fugitivus, though in the main a version of 
Moschus, takes its point from Sannazaro, and enforces it with a 
conceit from Paulus Silentiarius (A. P. 5. 268. 5-6) ; Angeriano 
is elsewhere deeply indebted to the Greek Anthology :*” 


has: ‘totam ac cognosce figuwram.’? (See also Del Lungo, loc. cit.) 
Figuram is an interpretation peculiar to Politian—see below, on Tur- 
bervile. 

(b) In line 23 Politian has: ‘seque ipsum multo quoque saevius 
angit ;’ the reading behind this is also abandoned. 

(c) Finally, for daudoas, line 24, the reading of M—the MS which 
Politian doubtless used—he translates, ‘ verbere.? No other direct trans- 
lation shows this, the reading, in any case, having been promptly cor- 
rected to ddcas (now Syoas). 

1° Propert. 2.12.16: adsiduusque meo sanguine bella gerit. 

11 Reprinted in the Carmina Illust. Poetarum Italorum, Florence, 1719, 
1, 273. For Angeriano’s influence on Barnabe Barnes, see Sidney Lee, 
Elizabethan Sonnets 1. lxxvii. 

12 With the last distich in the quotation compare Paulus: doreudys, 
addvnros évéferar, petéoryn, els oufvyinv Keupdwevos mrepvywv: 
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Dum Venus in triviis errantem quaerit Amorem, 
Huic loquor: ‘ Errantis dic mihi signa dei. . 

Tunc ego, sublatis ridens clamoribus, inquam: 
‘Non procul hine natus, Cypria diva, tuus ; 

Pectore sub nostro Deus hic affigitur: alas 
Perdidit, et claudo stans pede, abire nequit.’ 


A third Neapolitan, Pontano, in his Hridana (1518), has a 
free elegiac treatment of our theme: De Venere Amorem quae- 
rente, Ad Hieronymum Carbonem, beginning: * 


Dicite, Nereides (nam vos quoque procreat unda), 
Anne aliquis vestris sit puer hospes aquis. 


It is a marine elegy. In her search, Venus falls in with Charyb- 
dis, who, returning the lost Eros, says: 


‘O dea—namque deam testantur singula—mecum est 
Ipse puer, lacrimis tu modo parce tuis. .. . 

Hunce tibi, diva parens, proles Jovis, author amandi, 
Restituo; tua me, te mea cura premat. 

Accepi infantem, blandum do, pro rude doctum, 
Proque fide fraudem, simplicitate dolum. 

Pro lacrimis risum docui, pro melle venenum.’ 


The moral of the allegory is addressed to Carbo: 


At tu Pieridum studiis cultissime Carbo, 
Namque et amas, facito sit tibi notus Amor. 

Sint notae maris insidiae, sit nota Charybdis 
Cincta sinum canibus, virginis ora ferens. 


As befits the author of De Amore Conjugali, and of pleasing 
Latin cradle-songs,** Pontano is apparently the first definitely to 
abandon the proclamation for a runaway slave, and to picture 
instead a mother’s distress for her strayed child. In this change 
he precedes Tasso, Baif, Spenser, and most of the notable modern 
versions. Venus complains to the sea-nymphs: 


‘Within my breast Love remains fixed and immovable, and goes not 
hence; for on me he has shed his two feathered wings.’ Compare also 
Propert. 2. 12. 13-15. 

18 [Poemata], Venice (Aldus), 1518, fo. 105. 

14 See Monnier, Le Quattrocento, 1920, 1.321, and Tallarigo, Giovanni. 
Pontano e + suoi tempi, 1874, p. 636. 
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Matris vos miserae moveat dolor et labor, illum 
Anxia tam longa quae sequor usque via. 

Ipse puer nudusque abiit, nec cognitus ulli, 
Quique meo numquam cesserat ante sinu, 


Maternis fotum mammis, fotumque sub ulnis, . . . 


Effugit e gremio fallens. Ipsa excita somno 
Hine nemora, et saltus, hine loca culta peto. 


Giraldi Cintio, author of the Hecatommithi, published his 
Latin poems at Ferrara in 1537; one of them, Ad Venerem, may 
be taken as an answer to Sannazaro’s version of Fugitive 
Love. Sannazaro fears the consequences of restoring Cupid to 
his mother and to liberty; Giraldi would only too gladly be rid 
of him: ‘Call your boy hence, Cytherea; I ask for no kisses; 


reward enough for me if the boy quits my heart!’ * 


Ne gnatum in triviis fugitivum, Cypria, quaeras. 
Huc propera: in nostro pectore regnat Amor. 

Hicque furit latitans, agrum et crudeliter urit, 
Igni addens ignem ; nec volat hinc alio. 

Tu puerum hinc, Cytherea, voca: non basia posco ; 
Sat mihi mercedis si puer hinc abeat. 

Sic tuus adsiduo tecum Mars igne calescat, 
Sic semper cedat Juno, Minerva, tibi! 


Fabius Segnius, a Florentine living in the second half of the 
sixteenth century (Tiraboschi 3. 4. 25), who elsewhere gives 
evidence of knowing the Anthology, recalls Meleager’s version of 


the theme: 


Dum nemora et saltus omnes Venus alma peragrat 


Quaerens parvus ubi delituisset Amor, 

Replebat moestis terras atque astra querelis: 
Cernere erat lacrimis ora rigare deam. 

Spes ubi nulla fuit, latitantem protinus illum 
Luminibus vidit, diva Neaera, tuis. 

Tunc ait, Idalium valeat, valeatque Cythera, 
O nate! hic sedes nostra perennis erit. 


Benedetto Lampridio’s version, written in hendecasyllabics, is 
related both to Moschus and to Meleager, as the closing lines 


will show: 27 


15 Carmina Illus. Poet. Ital. 5. 385. 
16 Ibid. 9. 24. 


*7 Ibid. 6.29; for a German imitation of Lampridio’s version, see 


below. 


In line 3 read aegrum? 
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Cui tantas Cytherea proflat iras? 
Quid quaerit sibi? Maenas it furore 
Velut concita Bacchico; minatur 
Dextra, fert creperum altera flagellum. 
Natum quaerit, ais? puellulum ipse 
Wali... 

Teutonillam 
Post fanum Sophiae sacrum require, 
Erronem invenies, modo e papillis 
Modo e luminibus puellulae, immo 
E tota iacere et facem et sagittam. 


In the Epigrammata Graeca—selections from the Anthology 
with translations—published by Joannes Soter (? Heil), 
Cologne, 1525, the version of Moschus by Politian is printed, 
followed by an anonymous imitation in hexameters (of which 
we shall later need to take notice), and then the following verses 
by Caspar Ursinus Velius (Bernhardi) : * 


Basiolum merui Veneris, si frivola non sunt 
Verba deae, servat pollicitisque fidem. 
Namque per immensum profugum dum quaeritat orbem 
Filiolum, et triviis errat in ambiguis, 
Aequoreosque aditus rimatur, et ardua coeli 
Culmina, nec puerum repperit alma, parens, 
Inveni fugitivum in me sua tela novantem 
Intra formosae lumina Pasiphiles. 
Prodere quem mens est, nostris namque ossibus ille 
Ignem lascivis implicat ex oculis. 
Accenditque malis crudelis amoribus aegrum. 
Si prodo hune, duplici commoditate fruar: 
Suaviolum Cytherea dabit, me prensus et ille 
Desinet occulta perdere saevitia. 
Quod si diva neget mortali basia, tanti 
Mi fuerit si det figere Pasiphilae. 


Ursinus has plainly been reading Sannazaro’s epigram, to 
which his poem, like Giraldi’s, is in some sense a reply; the 
fourth couplet goes back to Meleager; but the end seems to be 
Ursinus’ own, and will be repeated in later versions. Soter’s 
book went through three editions (1525, 1528, 1544), and 
appears to have been widely used. 

The foregoing translations or imitations are the work of per- 


18 Soter, p. 53. Ursinus’ Latin poems were published at Vienna in 
1517; for his life see Allen, Hrasmi Hpistolae 2 (1910). 499. 
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sons who chose the theme for itself. The following also had 
their part in making the poem familiar to writers in the various 
vernaculars: Henri Etienne, Moschi, Bionis, Theocriti... 
idyllia aliquot . . . latina facta. Hiusdem carmina non diversi 
ab illis argumenti. Venice (Aldus), 1555; idem, Theoc. 
aliorumque poetarum idyllia . . . omnia cum interp. lat. Paris, 
1579; A. Mekerchus, [Greek title] Moschi et Bionis idyllia ... 
omnia latine .. . carmine reddita. Bruges, 1565; Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, Moschi... Bionis ... idyllia .. . totidem numeris 
latine reddita. Antwerp, 1584; Eoban Hess in Theoc., Bionis, et 
Moschi carmina .. . latino carmine. Leyden, 1799 (I cannot 
discover when Hess’ version was first published—with his 
Theocritus in 1545? It is again reprinted in Valckenaer’s ed. 
of the Carmina bucolica, Leyden, 1810); David Whitford, 
Musaei, Moschi, et Bionis quae extant omnia . . . latino car- 
mine reddita. London, 1659; Bernardo Zamagna, Theocriti, 
Moschi, et Bionis idyllia omnia . . . latinis versibus expressa. 
Parma, 1792. 

Add to these the version made by Grotius between 1630 and 
1635, but not regularly published until 1795 in the edition of 
the Anth. Plan. by De Bosch; it may be seen also in the Didot 
Anthology 2. 91. 


3. In ITALIAN 


After Benivieni’s translation of Politian, the first allusion to 
Fugitive Love in the Italian vernacular seems to be an epigram 
by Girolamo Casio de’ Medici (1465 ?-1531) : 19 


Vener, cercando il fugitivo Amore, 

Scontro la donna mia, e in fra sé disse: 
‘Se questa stata fusse a nostre risse, 

Dava a lei il pomo, e non a me, il Pastore! ’ 


Firenzuola has a translation.2° There is a version by Bene- 
detto Varchi printed with the Rime burlesche of Agnolo Bron- 
zino (Allori), Venice, 1810. In the Versi et regole de la nuova 
poesia toscana, Rome, 1539, an anonymous translator has put 


19 T’Epigramma italiano, ed. by L. De-Mauri (Ernesto Sarasino), 


1918, p. 29. 
20 Opere, ed. by Bianchi, 1848, 2.284. Firenzuola translates Apuleius’ 


version in the Asino d’Oro, ibid., p. 114. 
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Sannazaro’s Latin epigram into Italian elegiacs.2_ Luigi Ala- 
manni, some time between 1539 and 1547, while he was in 
France, made a good translation: Amor fuggttivo da Teocrito.?* 

A poem in ottava rima by Thomaso Castellani, freely treating 
the theme, was published at Venice in 1545.28 The opening 
stanza has additions in common with the beginning of the Epi- 
logue to Tasso’s Aminta: 


Non tremi alcun mortal di maraviglia 
Che qua git mira il mio divin’ aspetto: 
To son la Dea di Cipro, del mar figlia, 
Donna e splendor del terzo alto ricetto. 
Come materna cura mi consiglia, 

Il fuggitivo mio figliuol diletto 
Cercando vo: chi ’ha veduto il dica, 

Se Vener cerca a suoi desiri amica. 


Likewise, with Tasso’s Epilogue, 26 ff., may be compared the last 
stanza of Castellani, especially the lines: 


Donne, se mai materno Amor v’ accese, 
S’ aleuna V’ha di voi me lo reveli: 

Ne contra Vener sia tanto scortese, 

Che tolga le sue forze over le celi. 


In Italian the best-known handling of Amor Fuggitivo is in 
Tasso’s Aminta. Both the Prologue and the Epilogue should be 
noticed.2* In the Prologue, Cupid, disguised as a shepherd, is 
seeking to hide from his mother, who would have him active only 
in princely courts; the Epilogue is spoken by Venus in quest of 
her son ; the play, as Carducci observes, is inserted as an episode 
between the flight of Cupid and his pursuit by Venus. 

Tasso does not depend solely on Moschus; he recalls for his 
purpose certain neo-Latin versions; probably he knows Castel- 
lani’s poem; he adds a trait from an epigram attributed to 
Moschus; and he makes developments of his own. Thus in the 


*1 Carducci, La poesia barbara nei secoli xv e xvi, 1881, p. 256. 

22 Versi e prose, ed. by Raffaelli, 1859, 2.137. The Life of Theocritus 
prefixed to his Idyls reports the supposed identification of him with 
Moschus. 

*8 Lodovico Domenichi, Rime diverse di molti excel. auttori, 1545, 1. 53. 

*4 Teatro, ed. by Solerti, 1895, pp. 5ff., 29 ff. The Epilogue is some- 
times printed as a separate piece. 
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Prologue Cupid says he has run away because Venus would con- 
fine him to courts (18); Venus in the Epilogue gives another 
reason, which, while reminiscent of Pontano and Castellani, is 


really new with Tasso: ”° 


Scesa dal terzo cielo, 
To che sono di lui reina e dea, 
Cerco il mio figlio fuggitivo Amore: 
Il qual mentre sedea 
Ne’l mio grembo scherzando, 
O fosse elezione o fosse errore, 
Con un suo strale aurato, 
Mi punse il manco lato, 
E poi fuggi da me ratto volando 
Per non esser punito. 


Less-known is a sonnet by Tasso on the same theme. It will 
serve to illustrate the statement that ‘the sonnet is the Italian 
epigram,’ inasmuch as it is a fairly close version of Sannazaro’s 


epigram quoted above.”® 


Cercando va per questo e quel sentiero 
Venere il figlio; ed io mesto e dolente 
L’ ascondo entro il mio petto onde la mente 
Tutta in dubbio rivolge il mio pensiero. 
Ché la madre é sdegnata e ’1 figlio altiero, 
E una e Valtro in me puote egualmente: 
Se pit: ’ascondo son gia tutto ardente, 
Se *1 manifesto ei diverra pit fiero. 
Oltre che so che castigare Amore 
Ella non vuol, né il cerca a tale effetto, 
Ma sol perché ne dia pena e dolore. 
Statti pur dunque ascoso entro ’1 mio petto, 
Ma tempra alquanto il troppo immenso ardore, 
Ché pit sicuro aver non puoi ricetto. 


25 With Am., Ep. 60ff., EH da gli omeri suoi Spiccate aver de’ Vali, 
compare Angeriano, above; with 1. 63, H la faretra ancor deposta e Varco 
(and Pro. 45), compare the epigram by Moschus(?), A. P. 16.200, of 
which Tasso has elsewhere made a madrigal: Amor Varco e la face 
Depose, etc. (Rime, ed. by Solerti, 2.498); with 69-74, Hgli, ben che 
sia vecchio ... Picciolo é si che ancor fanciullo ei sembra, compare 
Longus 2.5 (Eros speaks): oro. mais éyw, kal el mais, ddda TOU 
Kpévov apecBirepos rov mavrds xpévov; compare also Lucian, 
Dial. Deor. 2. 

The Aminta made Moschus’ theme everywhere familiar; for a list of 
translations see Solerti’s edition, pp. cxi-cxx. 26 Rime 2. 411. 
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A graceful version of Moschus, ascribed to the ‘ Abbate Nico- 
lao de Oddis, is printed in the 1621 edition of Alciati’s 
Emblemata (p. 659) : 2” 

Con alti gridi un giorno 


Cercava il figlio Amore 
Venere, etc. 


In a Mascherata degli Amorini e di Venere, Leonardo Salviati 
plays on the theme in the manner of Meleager: 78 


Questa il suo figlio Amore, 
Ch’ un tempo visse a lei lunge in disparte, 
Cercando in ogni parte, 
Ha visto alfin che nel gelato core, 
Nel dolce canto, e ne’ begli occhi assiso, 
Nel vago riso, e nel sereno volto, 
L’ avete, Donne, voi gran tempo accolto. 


See also the following: Antonio Maria Salvini, Teocrito, [etc.] 
volgarizzatt. Venice, 1718; 1726; 1744; Arezzo,1754; Domenico 
Regolotto, Teocrito, Mosco, Bione ... volgarizzati. Turin, 
1728; Pompei, Alcunt idilli di Mosco tradotti in versi italiani. 
1764; Anon., I] Pseudolo .. . alcuni tdilli di Mosco. 1765; Il 
Conte C. Gaetani della Torre, Le ode di Anacreonte e gli idillh 
ed epigrammi di Teocrito, Bione, e Mosco trad. in rime ttaliant. 
2 vols. Syracuse, 1776; L. A. Pagnini, Teocrito, [etc.] volgariz- 
zatt. 2 vols. Parma, 1780; G. B. Vicini, GI idilli di Teocrito, 
[ete.] traslati in varj toscani metri. Venice, 1781. 


4, In FRENCH 


It is unfortunate that in the modern editions of Clément 
Marot his two poems on Amor Fugitivus appear with no warn- 
ing of their relationship in widely separated parts of his works, 
so that the opening lines of the second, D’Amour Fugitif, Inven- 
tton de Marot, are quite unintelligible, depending as they do on 
the first poem, D’Amour Fugitif, de Lucien.2® The two form a 


*7 It is intended to illustrate Hmb. 155: Errabat socio Mors iuncta 
Cupidine. This concept of Death and Love is common in the Renais- 
sance poets; cf. Marot, Chanson 6. Alciati’s Hmb. 114, a description of 
Eros, may owe something to Moschus. 

*8 Rime, ed. by Manzoni, 1871, p. 65. 

7° Huvres completes, ed. by Jannet, 1884, 2. 82 and 3. 143. 
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single piece, and were composed together between 1525 and 
1527,%° 

D’ Amour Fugitif, de Lucien is, as it purports to be, a transla- 
tion; but why it is referred to Lucian is not easy to explain. 
As Marot was ignorant of the language, he was not translating 
the Greek, and seemingly had no clear idea of the original 
authorship of his poem.* What he was translating is surely the 
anonymous Latin imitation printed in Soter’s Epigrammata 
(1525). This will be best demonstrated by a comparison of a 
few lines of the French and the Latin, with an eye to their 
divergences from the Greek of Moschus printed above. 


Advint un jour que Vénus Cytherée, 
Mére pour lors dolente et esplorée, 
Perdit son filz qui ¢a et 1a voloit: 
Kt ainsi triste, en haste s’en alloit 
Par maint carroy, par maint canton et place, 
Pour le chercher: puis sus quelque terrace, 
Ou sus un mont eslevé se plantoit, 
Et devant tous a haulte voix chantoit 
Ce qui s’ensuyt: Quiconques de bon vueil 
M’enseignera, ou au doigt ou 4 I’ ceil, 
En quelle voye, ou devers quel costé, 
Mon Cupido fuyant s’est transporté: 
Pour son loyer (qui faire le scaura) 
Un franc baiser de Vénus il aura; 
Et si quele’un prisonnier le ramaine, 
La mére lors, envers luy plus humaine, 
Luy donnera (pour plus son cueur aiser) 
Quelque autre don par dessus le baiser. 

Toy qui iras, affin que par tous lieux 

Ce faulx garson puisses congnoistre mieulx, 
Je t’en diray vingt enseignes et taches,*” 


8° Sidney Lee, Eliz. Son. 1. lxxviii, dates the (7?) first part ‘about 
1540’; but the second part depends on it and echoes it, and was surely 
done about 1527. This date is supported by what I have to say on the 
origin of Marot’s knowledge of the theme. 

81 Henry Morley, Clément Marot, 1871, 1.232 says (I know not why) 
that Marot’s poem is ‘ based on a French translation of Lucian.’ 

*?The anonymous translator leads Marot to render both efxoor and 
eixéot! (see above, note on Politian). Stadtmiiller ascribes the correction 
to Opsopeus, i. e., to the year 1540 when O. published his Notes on 
the Anthology; but, as we see, it appears in a Latin translation in 1525. 
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Que finement fault qu’en memoire caches: ... 
Lors que dedans son grand char stygieux 
Tl amena Proserpine aux beaulx yeux... 
Kt si de franc et liberal visage 

Il te promet des dons a son usage, 

C’est ascavoir, fleches et arc turquoys ** 

La trousse paincte et le doré carquoys, 

Fuy tous ces dons de nuysance et reproche: 
Ilz vont bruslant tout ce qui d’eulx s’approche. 


33 


Perdiderat natum genitrix Cytherea vagantem, 
Anxia sollicito quem dum per compita passu 
Quaerit, ab excelso tales canit aggere voces: 
Errabunda meus vestigia forte Cupido 
Qua fugiens tulerit, quisquis monstrarit aperto 
Indicio, huic merces Veneris libanda ferentur 
Oscula. Captivum si quisquam adduxerit, illi 
Mox aliquid gaudens ultra dabit oscula mater. 

Quo reperire queas puerum, bis dena dabuntur 
Signa tibi, cautus memori quae mente recondes: .. . 
Candida cum stygio rapta est Proserpina curru.... 
Si vero facili promittet vulnera vultu, 

Telaque Gnosiacosque arcus, pictamque pharetram, 
Noxia dona time, quicquid tetigere perurunt. 


If the translation is properly to be dated in or after 1525 when 
Soter’s book appeared, the second poem, D'Amour Fugitif, 
Invention de Marot, seems to have been composed in or before 
152%—the date to which it is generally assigned; but it can 
not be earlier than the translation of which it forms the sequel. 
In 152% Marot edited the Roman de la Rose; in October of the 
same year he was arrested, or rearrested, for his Protestant 
sympathies. In the Invention, moved by the present events of 
his own career, and inspired by the satirical parts of the Roman 
de la Rose, he turns Moschus’ theme to the uses of religious 
satire against the friars— 


un peuple a celluy resemblant 
Que Jean de Mehun appelle Faulx-Semblant. (61-2) 


The opening lines connect the Invention with the preceding 
translation : 


** Proserpina is not mentioned in Moschus. 
*« This trait is from Propertius 2. 12. 10. 
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Le propre jour que Vénus aux yeulx verts 
Parmy le monde alloit chanter ces vers, 
Desir de veoir et d’ouyr nouveauté 
Me feit courir aprés sa grand’ beauté 
Jusque a Paris. Quand fut en plain carroy, 
Sus un hault lieu se meit en bel arroy, 
Monstrant en face avoir cueur assez triste, 
Ce néanmoins en habitz cointe et miste. 
Lors d’une voix plus doulce et resonnante 
Que d’Orpheus la harpe bien sonnante 
Chanta les vers que dessus declairons, etc. 


After her proclamation was made, he says, she departed in 
her car through the air; and, in the crowd that was left 
staring after her, one said to another: ‘Would that I could 
point him out, and win the reward!’ or ‘Would that I had 
him bound, to win the greater prize!’ But the poet is not 
concerned; all his pleasure is in Minerva. As he silently 
contemplates the people charmed by Venus, among them he 
marks a throng of men with heads bent—the friars. They 
are minded to win Venus’ reward: 


Si vont querir libelles sophistiques, 

Corps enchassez et bulles papistiques, 

Kt 1a dessus vouérent tous 4 Dieu... 

De Cupido lyer, prendre, et estraindre .. . 

Aucuns d’iceulx par serment entrepris 

Portent sur eux des cordes a gros noudz 

Pour luy lier jambes, piedz, et genoulx. 
Kt sur ce poinct prendra repos ma muse, .. . 

En concluant que cestuy cy racompte, 

A qui aura bien compris mon traicté. 

Dont procéda le voeu de chasteté. 


Amadis Jamyn adopts the theme for a sonnet, ending with a 
fresh turn: *5 


‘Fuyez tous ses baisers, ce disoit Cytherée, 

Ses baisers rendent l’4me ardente et alterée, 

Ilz sont pleins de venin, ilz sont pleins de poison.’ 
Par toy je le connois, 6 Nymphe sans pareille! 
Depuis que j’ai baisé ta lévre si vermeille, 

Je brie, je suis feu, j’ai perdu ma raison. 


85 Huvres poétiques, ed. by Brunet, 1878, p. 124. 
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About 1570 Jean-Antoine de Baif made a version of Moschus 
inscribed A Madamoiselle Victoire, introducing his translation 
with these words: *° 


Si de son fils Vénus étoit en queste, 

Je lui criroy: ‘ Mére d’Amour, arreste ! 
Je t’en diray la nouvelle bien seure: 

Ou dans mon coeur trouveras sa demeure, 
Ou dans le sein de la belle Victoire. 
Victoire donc, 6 des Graces la gloire 
Et des Amours, quand 4 vous je dedie 
Amour Fuitif, la raison je n’oublie. 


The verses which follow the dedication, though doubtless written 
with Moschus at hand, show the influence of other reworkings 
of the theme, especially in the lines that explain how Cupid 
ran away, and how his mother searched for him before she 
made proclamation. The dedicatory lines themselves combine 
Sannazaro’s conceit with something like that in Meleager’s 


version. 
Baif was a friend of Philippe Desportes, who has directly 


translated Sannazaro’s epigram: Vénus cherche son fils, Vénus 
tout en colére, 

The Bibliothéque Poétique, Paris, 1745, contains a madrigal 
by Longepierre (Hilaire-Bernard de Requeleyne, Baron de 
Longepierre, 1659-1721) which, says the note appended, is a 
‘traduction du Marini, qui l’a imité d’une idylle de Moschus.’** 


Vénus, je scais qu’Amour fugitif et rebelle, 
S’est sauvé de ton sein, et se cache a tes yeux; 
Et que si l’on t’apprend l’endroit qui le recelle, 
Tu promets de donner un baiser précieux 

Pour prix de cet avis fidelle: 

Donne-moi le baiser promis, 

O Déesse! ou plutét ordonne 
- Que ma maitresse me le donne; 

C’est dans ses beaux yeux qu’est ton fils. 


8° Huvres, ed. by Marty-Laveaux, 1881-90, 2. 276. 

*7 Huvres, ed. by Michaels, 1852, p. 116. 

*§ Bibl. Poét. 3.492. Marino’s madrigal appears in Gilles Ménage’s 
Anti-Baillet (1730), p. 373, followed by a Greek epigram on the same 
theme by Ménage, and following another Italian madrigal by Isabella 
Andreini, this last descending from Moschus through Giraldi Cintio. 
These, I regret, were not found in time for inclusion above in the 
proper places, 
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Longepierre made also a strict translation of Moschus’ idyl 
in Les idylles de Bion et de Moschus, traduites . . . en vers, 
Paris, 1686. I have been unable to consult either this or the 
reprint: Bionis et Moschi idyllia ... versiones metricae, 
Gallica Longapetraet et Latina Whitfordi, Venice, 1746. 

The spirit of Amor Fugitivus was at one with that of French 
society in the eighteenth century, before the Revolution; and I 
cannot suppose that I have noticed every appearance of it. The 
author of L’Art d’ Aimer, Gentil-Bernard, with a pleasing wit, 
combines Moschus’ theme as it derives through Sannazaro with 
a conceit common in Renaissance Latin (and vernacular) verse: 
Eros mistakes my lady for his mother: *° 


Le dieu d’amour a déserté Cythére, 
Et dans mon cceur le transfuge s’est mis. 
De par Vénus trois baisers sont promis 
A qui rendra son fils 4 sa colére. 
Le livrerai-je? en ferai-je mystére? 
Vénus m’attend; ses baisers sont bien doux! 
O vous! Daphné, qu’il prendroit pour sa mére, 
Au méme prix, dites: le voulez-vous? 


The Almanach des Muses for 1766 (p. 109) contains an anony- 
mous translation: ‘ La Reine de Cythére un jour perdit son fils,’ 
etc.; and the same miscellany for 1776 (p. 182) offers an imita- 
tion by ‘M. D.” Though strongly reminiscent of Longepierre’s 
madrigal, it is not so apt. It is printed as ‘a translation from 
the Anthology ’"—but is hardly that. 


L’Amour est égaré, Vénus se désespére : 
Elle a fait publier 4 Paphos, 4 Cythére, 
Qu’elle est préte 4 récompenser 
D’un baiser, 
Celui qui le mettra dans les bras de sa mere. 
O Vénus! calme ta douleur; 
J’ai retrouvé ton fils: il étoit dans mon cceur. 
Donne-moi le baiser promis pour récompense ; 
Ou plutdt (et le prix en sera plus flatteur) 
Laisse-le-moi cueillir sur les lévres d’ Hortense. 


Poinsinet de Sivry, usually a graceful translator, has a diffuse 
version of Moschus.*° 


8° Poésies choisies, ed. by Drujon, 1884, p. 283. Compare the Portu- 
guese sonnet by Diniz, below, and Marot, Epigramme 103. 

40 Anacréon, Sapho, Moschus . . . traduits en vers. Nancy, 1758; 3rd 
ed., Les Muses grecques, Paris, 1771, p. 235. 
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Vénus avoit perdu son fils: 
Triste, plaintive, et vagabonde, 
Elle remplissoit de ses cris 
Cythére et le reste du monde, etc. 


The Idyls of Moschus also appear in an anonymous verse- 
translation in the Bibliothéque Universelle des Dames, Paris, 


1785.*4 
5. In SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Before Tasso, and long before Ben Jonson, the Portuguese 
Gil Vincente (c. 1465-1536?) had turned Amor Fugitivus to 
a dramatic purpose in his Fragoa d’Amor. This agreeable 
little ‘tragicomedia’ was presented at the betrothal of Joao 
III and Queen Catherina of Portugal in 1525. Two pilgrims 
meet and discuss the recent capture of a noble castle (Catherina) 
by ‘el Capitan Cupido’ who had run away from heaven for 
- the purpose. As they converse, Venus enters: Vem a Deosa 
Venus, Rainha da Musica, e diz :*? 

No sé 4 quien perguntar 
Por el mi hijo Cupido, © 
Vuestro Dios damor, perdido; 


Y no sé en que lugar 
Se me ha desparecido. 


At the end of her complaint, the pilgrims inquire what she will 
give them to reveal Love’s hiding-place. Her promise is remi- 
niscent of that made to Paris more than of the reward offered in 
Moschus : 
‘ Prometo de os hacer 

Que no ameis 4 muger, 

Que della no alcanceis 

Quanto vueso amor quisiere.’ 


Moved by this they relate the business that Love has been 
engaged in—the service of Portugal, in uniting Joao and 
Catherina—whereupon Venus, recognizing the ‘signs’ of her 
son, relents: 


“I have not seen this, nor the prose translation by J. J. Moutonnet- 
Clairfons, Paris, 1773, nor J.-B. Gail, Idylles ... de Moschus, ibid. 
[1796]. 

“ Obras de Gil Vicente, ed. by Mendes dos Remedios, 1912, 2. 156. 
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‘Y pues que anduvo ocupado 
En obras tan divinales, 
Tomo 4 bien el mal pasado.’ 


Next, near the ‘ Castello,’ is revealed the Furnace of Love where 
Cupid, assisted by the planets, Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, Sol, 
his workmen, changes the natures of men to the better; and the 
remainder of the masque is occupied with the transformation of 
a negro, a justice, a friar, a fool, and others. 

Amor Fugido, de Mosco is the title of Antonio Ferreira’s 
(1528-69) seventh elegy. He handles the theme freely in terza 
rima, introducing it as follows: ** 


Correndo os prados vay, correndo os montes 
Cabello solto ao vento, dos pés nua, 
Deixados os seus banhos, e suas fontes, 
Em busca de Cupido a triste sua 

May, e cativa Venus, voz em grito, 
Suspira, e chora, e cansa, e geme, e sua. 


The reward offered by Venus is mainly new, though partly 
reminiscent of Vicente: 


‘ As frias neves, as ardentes fragoas, 
Em que tremeis e ardeis, temperey ; 
Doam-vos os que ouvis as minhas magoas. 
Nimphas, por hum prazer, mil vos darey. 
Faunos, eu pagarey vossos amores. 
Tornay-me o Amor, que eu vo-lo tornarey. 
Abri vossos choupanas, meus Pastores, 
Descobri-me, se 0 tendes, meu thesouro, 
Eu o farey piadoso a vossas dores.’ 


The sonnet that follows, by the Arcadian, Antonio Diniz 
(1731-99), perhaps depends directly on some French or Italian 
model; but it is descended from Moschus through Meleager: * 


Da bella mae perdido Amor errava 
Pelos campos que corta o Tejo brando, 
E a todos quantos via suspirando 
Sem descanco por ella procurava. 

Os farpoes lhe caiam da aurea aljava ; 
Mas elle de arco e settas nao curando, 


48 Poemas lusitanos, Lisbon, 1829, 1. 165. 
4 Parnaso lusitano, Paris, 1827, 3.16. 
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Mil glorias promettia, solugando, 

A quem 4 deusa o leve, que buscava. 
Quando Jonia, que alli seu gado pasce, 

Enxugando-lhe as lagrymas que chora, 

A Venus lhe monstrar, leda, se offrece: 
Mas Amor dando um véo 4 linda face 

Beijando-a lhe tornou: ‘ Gentil pastora, 

Quem os teus olhos ve, Venus esquece.’ 


There is a respectable translation, sufficiently close to the 
Greek, by Bocage.*® 

In Spanish the only early version I have seen is that of 
Hernando de Acuiia (1522?-1586?).*° His Venus Quaerens 
Filiwm — fifteen stanzas in octaves — is, for the most part, as 
Crawford has shown, an expansion and, in places, a close trans- 
lation, of the poem by Thomaso Castellani (above).** Acuia, 
however, assigns a new occasion for the loss of Cupid: 


En caza de una fiera le he perdido, 
Que otras veces asi suele perderse, etc. 


There is also a translation by Joseph Antonio Conde, Poesias 
de Anacre6n, Tedcrito, Bion y Mosco, Madrid, 1746. 


6. IN GERMAN 


The Latin versions made by German humanists seem not to 
have been followed very early by translations into the vernacular. 
Daniel Morhof, author of a history of poetry, in a Ballet and a 
Masque for the birthday of the Prince of Schleswig-Holstein, 
February 3, 1668, represents Cupid searching for his lost 
mother.*® The reversal of Moschus’ theme betrays at least a 


consciousness of its existence. 
The first clear echo of Amor Fugitivus that I have noticed 


“5 Obras poeticas, Porto, 1875, 5. 25. 

‘¢There is a Spanish translation of Tasso’s Aminta by Jauregul 
(1607) ; and of the epilogue alone by Alberto Lista (Bibl. de Aut. Esp. 
67 (1875). 330. 

“7 Acufia, Varias poesias, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1804 (1st ed. Salamanca, 
1591), pp. 228-32. See J. P. W. Crawford, Romanic Review 7 (1916). 
314, where Acufia’s poem is referred to its original. 

““Unterricht v. der Teutschen Sprache, etc., Liibeck u. Leipzig, 1718, 
p. 420. 
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in German verse is a sonnet printed under the initials ‘C. HY’ 
in the Gedichte of Hofmannswaldau and other poets of his 
school, Leipzig, 1697.49 It is descended from Moschus and 
Meleager through the Latin poem of Lampridio (above) which 
it follows—in places, verbally: 


Was will der heisse zorn? was das vergillte drauen? 
Und was die ruthe dort in deiner rechten hand? 
Wo kommstu so verwirrt, so hitzig hergerant ? 
Wie? Venus, hérstu nicht? Sie schwieg; bald hért’ ich schreyen: 
Du abgefeimter dieb! lernstu dich noch nicht scheuen? 
Ich habe dir vorlingst die ruthe zuerkannt ; 
Nun aber solt du seyn aus meiner gunst verbannt. 
Halt schelm! halt bésewicht! es soll dir wohl gereuen ! 
Ich rieff ihr weiter zu: Was? suchstu deinen sohn? 
Er baut bey Solimen gleich itzt den liebesthron, 
Und miihet sich durch sie die hertzen zu entziinden : 
Bald reitzt er durch ihr aug, bald wieder durch den mund. 
Ach Venus! riche mich; er hat mich auch verwundt. 
Lauff hin zur Solime, da da wirst du ihn finden. 


Gotz (the translator, with Uz, of Anacreon, 1746), in some 
verses on Der Verlorene Amor, shows a knowledge of the con- 
ceits of both Moschus and Meleager.®° He is, however, translat- 
ing the madrigal by Longepierre (above)—or, less probably, 
its Italian original: 


Venus, O! mir sind deine Kiimmernisse, 
Dass dein holdes Kind dir entfloh, bekannt. 
Du versprachst dem einen deiner Kiisse, 

Der dir sicher saget, wo sich’s hingewandt. 

Ich will deines Grams izt dich iiberheben ; 
Gieb mir nur den Kuss, gieb den siissen Lohn ; 
Oder lass mir ihn durch Dorinden geben: 
Wiss’ in ihren Augen sizt dein schoner Sohn. 


Holty, the lyrical poet, made a translation of Moschus 1 into 
fine prose, about the year 1770." 

The following books should not be disregarded: S. H. Lieber- 
kiihn, Die Idyllen Theokrits, Moschus, und Bions, aus dem 


4° Herrn v. Hoffmannswaldau u. andrer Deutschen auserlesener 
bissher ungedruckter Gedichte anderer Theil, Leipzig, 1697, p. 31. 

5° Vermischte Gedichte, ed. by K. W. Ramler, Mannheim, 1785, 1.8. 
5.1L, C. H. Holty, Sémtliche werke, ed. by Michael, 1 (1914). 273. 
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Griechischen tibersetzt. Berlin, 1757; K. A. Kiitner, Idyllen des 
Theokrit, Bion, Moschus, und Koluthus, aus dem Griechischen. 
Mietau u. Leipzig, 1772; S. H. Catel, Bion, Moschus, Anakreon, 
und Sappho, aus dem Gr. tibersetzung in versen. Berlin, 1787." 


In ENGLISH 


The first notice of Amor Fugitivus in English seems to be the 
rather weak translation by Turbervile (1576), Of Ladie Venus.** 
It is a translation, not from the Greek, but from Politian’s Latin. 
Moschus begins with the statement ‘A Kvzpis tov “Epwra . . . 
éBwoorpea; Politian begins: ‘Cum Venus intento natum clamore 
vocaret ’; and Turbervile: ‘What time the Ladie Venus sought 
her little sonne.? He reproduces all the peculiarities of Poli- 
tian.°* For line 6 he renders the reading of Politian in Soter’s 
Epigrammata: ‘ totam ac cognosce figuram ’*—‘ Marke every lim 
And member’; for line 22 he takes Politian’s ‘seque ipsum 
multo quoque saevius angit "—‘ But most of all the foolish fret- 
ting elfe In cruel wise doth cruelly torment himselfe’; finally, 
he even accepts Politian’s peculiar ‘ verbere’ (line 24)—‘ Doe 
beate the Boy.’ 

A second notice of Moschus—and of Politian—occurs in the 
Gloss to Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender (1579). A third is the 
translation by Barnabe Barnes, The First Eidillion of Moschus, 
describing Love (1593).°° Sidney Lee believed that Barnes 
‘doubtless owed more to the French adaptations than to the 
Greek original.’ ** It is a reasonable suspicion; but none of the 
French versions: I have examined lends color to it; on the con- 
trary, the lines seem to come directly from the Greek.*’ 

More noteworthy is the adaptation of Amor Fugitivus by 


52 The translation by J. H. Voss did not appear until 1808 (Tiibingen) ; 
Fr, Jacobs, the editor of the Anthology, has an excellent version of 
Meleager’s epigram, Vermischte schriften, 1824, 2.280, and of Moschus’ 
idyl, ibid., p. 300, both in the original metres. 

58 Chalmers, English Poets, 1810, 2. 636. 

54 See note on Politian, above. 

55 Hlizabethan Sonnets, 1904, 1. 268. 

5° Ibid. Ixxvii. 

57 Barnes twice departs slightly from the Greek: (1.6) ‘Thou shalt 
not only kiss, but as guest stay ’; and (1. 13) ‘as any wasp he stingeth.” 
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Spenser. In the third book of the Faerie Queene (3. 6. 11-26) 
Venus is introduced searching for Cupid; in vain she visits 
Court, City, and Country, till she comes upon Diana and her 
company in a wood. Diana cruelly makes sport of her loss. A 
quarrel ensues, at the end of which Diana and the nymphs join 
Venus in her search; but they find Crysogone and her babes 
instead of Love. 

This part of the Faerie Queene derives from Moschus, but 
can hardly be regarded as a translation. In the Gloss to the 
March Eclogue in the Shepheardes Calender, however, ‘HE. K,’ 
seems to say that Spenser had made a translation: ‘ But who 
liste more at large to behold Cupids colours and furniture, let 
him reade ether Propertius, or Moschus his Idyllion of wander- 
ing love, being now most excellently translated into Latine by 
the singular learned man Angelus Politianus: whych worke I 
have seene amongst other of thys Poets doings, very wel trans- 
lated also into Englishe Rymes.’ ** 

If Spenser made a translation from Moschus, and if later he 
used it in the Faerie Queene, he there employed it mainly as a 
ground for elaboration.*® His stanzas are compounded of 
Moschus’ theme, of new elements which he has brought into 
relation with it—for example, the search through Court, City, 
and Country—and of his memory of other modern versions, for 
one, Tasso’s in the Aminta.®° 

The following lines show how Spenser has dealt with the 
theme, and wherein his version resembles other variations. 


3. 6.11. It fortuned, faire Venus having lost 

Her little sonne, the winged god of love, 
Who for some light displeasure, which him crost,* 
Was from her fled, as flit as ayerie Dove, 
And left her blisfull bowre of ioy above,® 


58 Must ‘thys Poet’ be Spenser? The sentence is not unambiguous. 
5° see Buck, ‘Spenser’s Lost Poems,’ PMLA. 23 (1908). 94, and 
Miss Sandison, ‘Spenser’s “ Lost ” Works and their Probable Relation 
to his Faerie Queene,’ ibid. 25 (1910). 134. 

°° Bruce, Mod. Lang. Notes 27 (1912).183, suggests the connection 
with Tasso’s Prologue. The Epilogue should also be compared. But in 
no case are the verbal correspondences striking. 
61 Cf. Tasso, Aminta, Pro. 13 ff. 
*? Tasso, Am., Epi. 1; cf. also Castellani, line 4, above. 
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(So from her often he had fled away,** 

When she for ought him sharpely did reprove,™ 

And wandred in the world in strange aray, 
Disguiz’d in thousand shapes, that none might him 

bewray) ,°° 
Him for to seeke, she left her heavenly hous, 

The house of goodly formes and faire aspects, 

Whence all the world derives the glorious 

Features of beautie. . . .% 

She promist kisses sweet, and sweeter things 
Unto the man that of him tydings to her brings.** 


13. First she him sought in Court, where most he used 
Whylome to haunt... 
Ladies and Lords she every where mote heare 
Complayning, how with his empoysned shot 
Their wofull harts he wounded had whyleare.® 


Ben Jonson’s masque now called The Hue and Cry after Cupid 
was performed at the marriage, at Court, of John, Lord Ramsay, 
and the Lady Elizabeth Ratcliffe, daughter of the Earl of Sus- 
sex, on Shrove-Tuesday night, 1608.7° The scene was ‘a high, 
steep, red cliff, advancing itself into the clouds.’ Venus enters, 
with the Graces, and says: 


It is no common cause, ye will conceive, 
My lovely Graces, makes your goddess leave 
Her state in heaven to-night to visit earth.” 
Love late is fled away, my eldest birth, 
Cupid, whom I did joy to call my son; 

And whom long absent Venus is undone. 


63 Cf, Tasso, Am., Pro. 41: Onde sovente ella me cerca in vano; and 
Acuiia: Que otras veces asi suele perderse. 

** Cf. Baif: Contre son fils un jour Vénus . . . Se corrouga. 

°° Cf. Castellani: Et perché in mille forme inganna altrui I segni 
udite da conoscer lui. 

°° Cf. Tasso, Am., Epi. 1: Scesa dal terzo cielo. The Platonism is 
Spenser’s addition. 

*7 Somewhat nearer, as Bruce observes, to Tasso, Am., Pro. 33-4 than 
to Moschus (5). 

*§ Cf. Tasso, Am., Pro. 18 ff. 

®® Moschus (27, 29). 

70The title is Gifford’s; earlier edd. have, The Description of the 
Masque, etc. 

7 Works, ed. by Cunningham, 1903, 3. 36. 

72 Cf, Tasso, Am., Epi. 1, and Spenser, F. Q. 3. 6. 12. 1. 
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She bids the Graces make hue and cry; and, when they have 
done with describing him, Cupid enters, only to vanish again as 
Hymen appears. Hymen relates the business that Cupid has been 
engaged in—the union of Ramsay and the Lady Elizabeth— 
whereupon Venus relents: ‘My Cupid’s absence I forgive and 
praise.’ 

Next, Vulcan appears; the cliff parts in the midst, and dis- 
closes a sphere of silver, where, in a golden zodiac, twelve mask- 
ers, for the twelve signs, are placed. Vulcan describes the vir- 
tues of each, in ‘the heaven of marriage.’ And, at the end, the 
Epithalamion is sung alternately with dancing by the ‘ twelve 
signs.’ 

Is it impossible that, for the general course of the masque, 
Jonson may have taken a hint from Vicente’s Fragoa d’Amor? 
He was well-read in the modern literatures. Be that as it may, 
for his description of Cupid he has consulted not Moschus alone, 
but also the followers of Moschus; in his own words: ‘In this 
Love I express Cupid as he is Veneris filius, and owner of the 
following qualities ascribed to him by the antique and later 
poets.” The passages that have to do with our present subject 


are these: 


Ven. Stay, nymphs, we then will try 
A nearer way. Look all these ladies’ eyes, 
And see if there he not concealed lies ; 7 
Or in their bosoms, ’twixt their swelling breasts ; 
The wag affects to make himself such nests ; ™ 
Perchance he hath got some simple heart to hide 
His subtle shape in; ** I will have him cried, 
And all his virtues told! 7° that, when they’d know 
What spright he is, she soon may let him go 
That guards him now, and think herself right blest, 
To be so timely rid of such a guest.” 
Begin, soft Graces, and proclaim reward 
To her that brings him in. Speak to be heard. 


78 Meleager 9-10; Segnius (above); Lampridio (above); Tasso, Am., 
Epi. 26-8. 

74 Cf. Lampridio, Baif, and Meleager 9: gwdedy(?). 

75 Sannazaro, Angeriano, Giraldi Cintio, Baif. 

76 Moschus (6). 

77 Giraldi Cintio 5-6. 
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1 Grace. 


Beauties, have you seen this toy 
Called Love, a little boy, 

Almost naked,’* wanton,” blind, 
Cruel now, and then as kind ? ®° 

If he be amongst ye, say? 

He is Venus’ runaway.** 


2 Grace. 
She that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover, 
Shall to-night receive a kiss,®* 
How or where herself would wish ; 
But who brings him to his mother, 
Shall have that kiss and another.** 


3 Grace. 
He hath marks about him plenty: 
You shall know him among twenty.** 
All his body is a fire... .* 


1 Grace. 
At his sight, the sun hath turned, 
Neptune in the waters burned ; 
Hell hath felt a greater heat; 


Jove himself forsook his seat. . . .%¢ 


2 Grace. 
Wings he hath, which though ye clip, 
He will leap from lip to lip 
Over liver, lights, and heart. . . .87 


78 Moschus (15). 

79 Moschus (10). 

80 Moschus (8-9). 

81 "Epws dpameérns. 

82 Moschus (3-4). 

88 Moschus (4-5); Apuleius (above). 

84 Moschus (6). 

85 Moschus (7). 

86 Jonson refers to Lucian, Dial. Deor. [12], Claudian, in raptu 
Proserp., and ‘ Phil. Poe.’ [Philippus, A. P. 16. 104]. But these are 
only analogues (e. g., De Rapt. Pro. 1.26, qua lampade Ditem flexit 
Amor, and ibid. 1.227) to what is in reality an expansion of Moschus 
(14). Compare also Tasso, Am., Pro. 6-9, Apuleius, Met. 4.33, and 
Ronsard, Le Trophée d’Amour, in @uvres, ed. by Marty-Laveaux, 1887, 
3. 466. 

87 Moschus (16-7); Spenser, F. Q. 3.6. 24. 9. 
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3 Grace. 
He doth bear a golden bow,*® 
And a quiver hanging low, 
Full of arrows that outbrave 
Dian’s shafts ; where, if he have 
Any head more sharp than other, 
With that first he strikes his mother... . 


2 Grace. 
Trust him not; his words, though sweet, 
Seldom with his heart do meet.** 
All his practice is deceit ;°* 
Every gift it is a bait; 
Not a kiss but poison bears; *° 
And most treason in his tears. ** 


3 Grace. 
Idle minutes are his reign ; 
Then the straggler makes his gain, 
By presenting maids with toys.® 


There is a madrigal by Drummond of Hawthornden on this 
theme, Love Vagabonding: ** 


Sweet nymphes, if, as yee straye, 

Yee finde the froth-borne Goddesse of the sea, 

All blubbered, pale, undone, 

Who seekes her giddie sone, 

That litle God of Love, 

Whose golden shafts your chastest bosomes prove, 
Who, leaving all the heavens, hath runne away ; 

If she to him him findes will aught impart, 

Her tell he nightlie lodgeth in my heart. 


Moschus (18). 

8° Moschus (20). 

°° Moschus (21). 

®1 Moschus (8, 11). 

®2Moschus (11). 

®3 Moschus (27). 

Moschus (25). 

Moschus (29). 

°6 Poetical Works, ed. by Kastner, 1913, 2. 155. The fragments of 
George Peele’s Hunting of Cupid in Drummond’s Commonplace Book 
(see Malone Soc., Collections, Parts 4 and 5 (1911), pp. 307 ff.) betray 
no debt to Moschus. But compare ‘His dwellinge is in ladyes eyes’ 
with the second line quoted above from Jonson. Peele’s play appeared, 
it seems, in 1591. 
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The point is Sannazaro’s; but, to judge from Drummond’s 
habits, we should expect to find an immediate French or Italian 
original for these verses; yet none is known. 

Shirley and Carew dispute the possession of a graceful trans- 
formation of Moschus’ theme, called The Hue and Cry. It 
appears in Shirley’s comedy, The Witty Fawr One (1628), with 
changes, among Carew’s poems (1640), and in a third version 
among Shirley’s poems (1646). Shirley has the best claim. 
A few lines from the beginning and the end will show how the 
theme was adapted: °” 


In Love’s name you are charged, oh, fly! 

And make a speedy hue and cry 

After a face which t’other day 

Stole my wandering heart away. 

To direct you, take in brief 

These few marks to know the thief. 

Her hair a net of beams would prove, 

Strong enough to imprison Jove, ... 
O straight surprise, 

And bring her into Love’s assize ; 

But lose no time, for fear that she 

Ruin all mankind, like me, 

Fate and philosophy control, 

And leave the world without a soul. 


Crashaw has a translation, which, though recommended by its 
tripping measure, is hardly a favorable example of his rimes: *° 


Love is lost, nor can his mother 
Her little fugitive discover, etc. 


Thomas Stanley’s version (1651, with his Anacreon) has the 
merit of being compact.®® An anonymous version— Love from 
his Mother-Goddess gone astray,’ etc.—is printed in The Loves 
of Hero and Leander, translated by James Sterling, London, 
1728, p. 6%. Samuel Derrick calls his Cupid Gone Astray 
(1755) ‘A song imitated from Joannes Secundus.’ I cannot 


°7'The three versions are in Carew’s Poems, ed. by Vincent (The 
Muses Library), pp. 179-81. Cf. also The Dart, ibid., p. 154. 

*8* Out of the Greek. Cupid’s Cryer’ in Poetical Works, ed. by 
Martin, 1927, p. 159. 

°° Reprinted in The Greek Anthology (Bohn trans.), 1852, p. 150. 
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find that Secundus has anything on this theme. Derrick’s song, 
whatever its immediate model, is a free handling of Moschus’ 
conceit 1° 

Tell me, lasses, have you seen, 

Lately wandering o’er the green, 

Beauty’s son, a little boy, 

Full of frolic, mirth, and joy? etc. 


English verse-translations appear also in the following books: 
Thomas Cooke, The idylliums of Moschus and Bion. London, 
1724; Francis Fawkes, The works of Anacreon . .. the works 
of Moschus. London, 1760 (published anonymously, as also 
again in 1789; with the name of the translator in 1793 ; reprinted 
by Chalmers, Hnglish Poets, London, 1810, 20. 389); Richard 
Polwhele, The idyllia, epigrams, and fragments of Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus . . . translated from the Greek into Eng- 
lish verse. 1 vol. Exeter, 1786; 2 vols. Bath, 1792; 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1810;7*% E. Dubois, The wreath. London, 1799 (prose 
translation ; I have not seen this). 

Thus Fugitive Love, the invention of Moschus, has traveled 
from his cradle a long way; and doubtless a more persistent 
search would reveal other traces of his passage. His disguises 
have been many. In nothing more than in its adaptability has 
the vitality of the conceit been made manifest. As a conceit it 
has formed the substance of more than one epigram and sonnet; 
the dramatic character of the poem—Venus speaks directly in 
the first person—has suggested its use for court-masques to Gil 
Vicente, Tasso, and Ben Jonson; its connection with pastoral 
poetry has perhaps also recommended it to the attention of 
Tasso and Spenser; the witty allegorical portrait of Love has 
caught the fancy of erotic writers from Meleager, Apuleius, and 
Nicetas onward ; allegory has inspired allegory to the length of 
Marot’s satirical ‘invention.’ It is remarkable, too, that, while 
what is really clever in Moschus is his adaptation of an adver- 
tisement for runaway slaves to Aphrodite’s search for Eros, mod- 


100 Reprinted in The Shorter Poems of the Eighteenth Century, ed. by 
Williams, 1923, p. 357. 

02 Polwhele illustrates Amor Fugitivus by Canticles 3. 2-3: I will 
rise now, and go about the city in the streets, and in the broad ways 
(rpidd0r01?) “I will seek him whom my soul loveth. 
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ern writers, responding to a changed order of society, have gen- 
erally, from Pontano onward, abandoned that idea, or suppressed 
it, and have pictured merely the mother’s quest of a lost child. 

Perhaps the greater part of literature is translation or, what 
is the same thing, contaminatio. While Moschus’ conceit is 
hardly one of the major themes of poetry, its history supplies no 
bad example of the way in which translation in the larger sense 
proceeds. After the original, two adaptations hold a ruling 
place: that of Meleager who adds ‘that Love may be found in 
his mistress’ eyes,’ and that of Sannazaro who adds ‘ that Love 
may be found in his own heart.’ These two new combinations, 
together with the original, now forming partnership with one 
bit of fresh fancy, now with another, press on to become the pos- 
session of a doctus poeta like Ben Jonson, who digests almost 
the whole material. 

Only when related pieces are seen together can their true con- 
nections be recognized—connections that in some cases the 
authors themselves may not have clearly understood; for by the 
end of the eighteenth century, to take Fugitive Love as an 
instance, the several variations were so generally diffused that a 
person might compose a ‘ madrigal ’ on the theme without know- 
ing whence came his version of the conceit, or even under the 
illusion that he was inventing it. 

In the diffusion of the theme a factor deserving special atten- 
tion is the part taken by the neo-Latin poets. Since the victory 
won by the various vernaculars in the sixteenth century, we have 
naturally forgotten that there was good reason for fighting. 
Among people who cared for letters, the Latin productions of 
the time were eagerly read everywhere. Even in the thick of the 
battle the cry was not, ‘ Belittle the ancients! ’—that came 
later—but, ‘ Pillage the ancients for the good of the vernacu- 
lar!?102 The neo-Latin writers for some time had been pillag- 
ing the ancients for their own benefit. When a man turned to 
write in the vernacular, he necessarily took with him the ideas 
he had gained from reading Latin, whether classical or modern. 
Moreover, the neo-Latin writers were humanists, who stood in 
direct contact with the good things that all wished to obtain—a 


2 See Du Bellay, Deffence, ed. by Person, 1878, p. 162 et passim. 
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fact the vernacular poets were aware of.1° For this reason 
the student of modern literature can scarcely afford to ignore 
the modern Latin poets.1°%* In the case of Moschus’ idyl, here 
is Sannazaro almost as much imitated as Meleager or the orig- 
inal, here is Politian’s version read everywhere, here again is the 
well-known version by Marot—in reality a faithful rendering 
of an anonymous Latin imitation. Marot knew no Greek, 
and only by going to translations could he secure this and other 
portions of Greek literature for the enrichment of his own. 
Doubtless the same is true of Turbervile, who for Greek epigrams 
goes to various neo-Latin translators, and, as we have seen, 
goes to Politian, not to the Greek, for the First Idyl of 


Moschus.?° 
JAMES HUTTON. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


1°38 Toid., pp. 117-8; he urges the imitation of Sannazaro, Pontano, 
and Joannes Secundus. 

14 The whole matter is in need of particular study; see Chamard, 
Les origines de la poésie francaise de la renaissance, 1920, p. 295. 

10° H. B. Lathrop’s interesting article, ‘Janus Cornarius’s Selecta 
Epigrammata Graeca and the Early English Epigrammatists’, in Mod. 
Lang. Notes 43. 223 (April, 1928), appeared when the present article 
was in proof. Lathrop shows that Turbervile was translating from the 
Latin versions in Cornarius’ book. I have not seen Cornarius’ Selecta 
Epigrammata; but I understand from Fabricius, Bibliotheca G@raeca 
(1795) 4. 443, that it is identical with Soter’s collection which I 
employ in this paper. 

To the neo-Latin imitations of Moschus 1, mentioned above, should 
be added those by Nicolas Bourbon, Nugae, Basel, 1540, pp. 45, 466. 
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THE DEIFICATION OF DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES 


Part 


The Hellenistic age was a period of spectacular careers, when 
the followers of Alexander were carving out of his vast conquests 
kingdoms of their own. In many respects Demetrius I is one of 
the most fascinating personages in the history of the centuries 
between Alexander and Augustus, not only because of his remark- 
able exploits and the vicissitudes of his fortunes but also because 
he is one of the first of the Hellenistic kings. As such every 
event of his public life must have played some part in shaping 
the course of events in the age of the Diadochs and of the Roman 
empire, which fell heir to so large a share of Hellenistic culture 
and thought. 

It is with the religious program of Demetrius and his people 
that this study is concerned, with thoughts and ideas, which 
once suggested and tried out, seem to have endured for centuries 
and to have exerted marked influence on other kingdems, peo- 
ples, and monarchs in the environment of the Hellenistic Hast 
and the later Greco-Roman world. The problem which is here 
investigated is the deification of Demetrius, the bestowal of 
divine honours upon the living monarch. In many ways this 
phase of Demetrius’ history is essential to the understanding of 
the whole development of the cult of the kings and emperors. 
Even in the lifetime of Demetrius I we find examples of almost 
every important aspect of the worship of the ruler which grew up 
and progressed in the centuries which followed Alexander’s 
death. Various problems connected with Demetrius’ deification 
have been investigated, but it is hoped that this attempt to pre- 


*The more important works dealing with Demetrius’ deification are 
the following, of which those of Ferguson, Kaerst, Newell, and Tarn 
have been especially useful: Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, III Parts 
1 and 2 and IV Part I (2ed.), Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten, Cam- 
bridge Ancient History VI Macedon, Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, Grote, 
History of Greece XII, Kaerst, art. Demetrios in Pauly-Wissowa, pp. 
2769-92, Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus II (2ed.), Newell, The 
Coinage of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas and Hellen- 
istic Civilization. 
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sent a somewhat more comprehensive survey of the subject than 
has heretofore been done will throw light not only on Demetrius’ 
religious policy, but also on those tendencies toward the deifica- 
tion of the ruler which are apparent later on and which are 
characteristic of the politics as well as of the religious move- 
ments of the time. 

Since our study begins with Demetrius we must remember 
that before him came hundreds of years of evolution in thought, 
institutions and forms of worship, out of which the deification 
of the kings arose, not in one mushroom growth but as a plant 
rooted in the traditions of the past and brought to fruition by 
the conditions of the world about it.2 We cannot say of the 
“ Besieger ” that he was worshipped simply as a “ Saviour’, a 
benefactor of mankind, the divine founder of a city, or as a 
New Dionysus, nor can we say that the king was merely hon- 
oured as the offspring of heavenly parents, or as the associate, 
the cvvvaos eds of some great divinity. Our problem is more 
complex, for in the apotheosis of Demetrius are interwoven all 
these forms of worship and others too. Their very complexity 
indicates an age of experimentation in deifying the monarch. 
Demetrius can never have believed in his own divinity, but he 
did not fail to grasp its political advantages and to encourage it 
whenever there was something to gain. 

It is in the year 307 B. C. that the worship of Demetrius may 
be said to begin, for in the spring of that year he appeared unex- 
pectedly at Piraeus with a large and well appointed fleet, which 
everyone at first took to be the ships of Ptolemy. In the confu- 
sion that arose from this mistake Demetrius entered the har- 
bours and by proclamation promised to restore the freedom and 
the ancient government of the city. Then, as Plutarch ° says, 
“when the Athenians heard this proclamation, most of them 
straightway casting their shields to the ground in front of them 
applauded vehemently and with shouts bade Demetrius land 
(droBaivey) and called him benefactor and saviour 


(cwrhpa).” 


2 See the excellent article of Weinreich, “ Antikes Gottmenschentum,” 
in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jungendbildung II (1926) pp. 


633 ff. 
§ Plut. Demetr. IX 1. 
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At this time Demetrius did not land and enter the city, but 
sailed first to Megara and captured it, and then returned to 
Munychia. This fortress was taken and demolished, whereupon 
at the request of the Athenians the victor entered the city and 
restored to them their ancestral government. This was the occa- 
sion, as we shall see, for the bestowal of the most extravagant 
honours upon the liberator. 

Let us consider the title of benefactor, Euergetes, which was 
applied by acclamation to Demetrius when he first proclaimed 
the freedom of Athens. As an official name Euergetes does not 
seem to have been employed by the king, but on several occa- 
sions besides the acclamation already mentioned Demetrius is 
connected in one way or another with the title which was later 
used by so many of the Diadochs.* The divine honours which 
were granted to him in or shortly after 307 B. C. were given, as 
Plutarch says,> “on account of Demetrius’ great benefactions 
(he was Aapmpos év tais evepyecias). These benefactions were, 
of course, large gifts of grain and timber for a fleet, but most of 
all the boon of liberty. When in 302 B. C. King Demetrius 
wished to be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, Diodorus 
informs us that the monarch by his benefactions (8a ras 
evepyeoias) persuaded the Athenians to change their ancient cus- 
tom and initiate him out of season.® The title is once more 
alluded to at a later date when the Athenians were deliberating 
on throwing down the statues of Antigonus and Demetrius, and 
some of the people said “that it was a dreadful thing that the 
‘sackers of cities’ be given honours equal to those of benefac- 
tors”.7 In the conception of the ruler as a benefactor was a 
link that connected the living benefactor with the gods, and 
especially with the demigods, who had while they were on earth 
conferred countless blessings upon mankind. Dionysus, 


* For a good discussion of this title and for literature concerning it see 
G. Cardinali, “Il Regno di Pergamo,” Studi di storia antica V (1906) 
pp. 162-8 and 170-2. See also the important article, “The Political 
Philosophy of the Hellenistic Kingship” by E. R. Goodenough which 
is to appear shortly in the Yale “ Studies in Classical Philology ” Vol. 
I (1928). 

*Plut. Demetr. X 2. 

*Diod. XX 110. 

*Diod. XX 93, 6. 
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Heracles, and the other demi-gods had been benefactors, but 
they were also saviours. Demetrius himself evidently laid claim 
to being an euergetes and was, on one occasion at least, greeted 
with this title at Athens, but the official title which the Athen- 
ians bestowed upon him was that of saviour, soter. 

Demetrius, as we have seen, was called both Euergetes and 
Soter when he first proclaimed the freedom of the city.* Dio- 
dorus ® informs us that at Athens an altar was erected to Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius as the ‘ saviours’, and Plutarch states that 
the Athenians alone gave to these rulers the name of saviour- 
gods,’° while the same writer mentions elsewhere the text of a 
decree of the Athenians concerning an oracle which was to be 
obtained from Demetrius ‘the saviour’.** Plutarch likewise 
speaks of a certain Diphilus as priest of the ‘ saviours’,’* and in 
another passage he refers to the altar of the soteres.** In Athens, 
moreover, was found an inscription which Koehler ** thinks was 
connected with statues of Antigonus and Demetrius as soferes. 

To care for the new cult of the saviour-gods at Athens a priest 
had to be appointed, and, as the whole question of the institu- 
tion of this priest is both remarkable and somewhat of a prob- 
lem, let us consider the following statement of Plutarch: * 
“ And they (the Athenians), not electing the eponymous archon 
as their fathers had done, appointed each year a priest of the 
soteres. And they wrote the name of this priest at the head of 
their decrees and contracts.” In 288 B. C. when the fortunes of 
Demetrius had fallen and Macedonia was lost the Athenians 
revolted from the king and called in Pyrrhus to aid them. Plu- 
tarch makes this revolt the occasion for the withdrawal of the 
right of the priest of the saviours to give his name to the year, 
for he says, “ And Diphilus, who had been appointed priest of 
the saviours, they removed from the eponymoi and voted to elect 
archons again as was their inherited custom.” 7° 


®Plut. Demetr. IX 1: evepyérny xai cwrjpa mpooayopevorTes. 
Diod. XX 46, 2: Bwydy iipvcauévovs mpocayopetoa: cwrnpwr. 
10Plut. Demetr. X 3: 5€ cwrjpas dvéypayav Geous. 

11 Plut. Demetr. XIII 2: 

22 Plut. Demetr. XLVI 1. 

18 Plut. Demetr. XII 3. 

147. G. ii 3, 1400. 


46 Plut. Demetr. X 3. 16 Plut. Demetr. XLVI 1. 
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The eponymous character of the priest of the saviour-gods has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. Droysen,’* who was 
disturbed by the fact that Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De 
Dinarcho 9) “in his catalogue of the archons does not designate 
the eponymoi of the following years as priests of the soteres”’, 
took up the problem in Rheinisches Museum (1843). Since 
that time we have learned through the discovery of inscriptional 
evidence ** that the years during which the party of Demetrius 
controlled Athens were designated by the archons, which is also 
in keeping with the fact that Diodorus *® and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus give the eponymoi of the period as archons, while there 
is absolutely no trace of any dating by a priest of the saviours. 
Kirchhoff has presented a very plausible explanation for the 
apparent error of Plutarch, whom he believes to have mistaken 
the priest of the eponymous gods (Antigonus and Demetrius) of 
the two new tribes (Antigonis and Demetrias, which were prob- 
ably established in 307/6 B. C.), for the archon eponymus who 
really gave his name to the year.”° 

Along with a cult of the saviours went an altar, games with 
dramatic and musical contests, paeans, a procession, and a sac- 
rifice. Diodorus *! says that at the proposal of Stratocles the 
Athenians voted to set up an altar of the saviours. This act was 
evidently considered impious by some classes at Athens, and 
Plutarch has recorded an instance of divine displeasure at the 
erection of the new altar, for “in a circle about the altar of 
these (savior-gods) the earth brought forth hemlock, which did 
not grow elsewhere in many parts of the country”.®? On the 
island of Delos also there was an altar of Demetrius, which is 
referred to in connection with games and a cult of Antigonus 
and Demetrius there.”° 


17 Droysen, op. cit. II p. 119, n. 2. 

18 See Kirchhoff, “Ist in Athen jemals nach Priestern der Soteren 
datiert worden? ,” Hermes II (1867) pp. 161-173. 

1° Diod. XX. 

20 See Niese, op. cit. p. 116, n. 1; Kaerst, “ Demetrios ” in P.-W. 2274; 
G. de Sanctis, “ Contributi alla storia ateniese,” Studi di storia antica 
(1926) p. 67, n. 3. 

*1 Diod. XX 46, 2. 

*2 Plut. Demetr. XII 3. 

** F. Diirrbach, “ Fouilles de Délos 1902,” B. C. H. XXVIII p. 93 ff. 
and *Avrvyéveca—Anuntplea B.C. H. XXXI (1907) p. 208. 
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The games which were established in honour of Demetrius 
and Antigonus at Athens were annual, as Diodorus states,”* and 
they were evidently accompanied by a procession and a sacrifice. 
For the actual celebration of the Demetrieia at Athens we have 
both inscriptional evidence ** and also in Athenaeus ** a refer- 
ence to these games. Sicyon, in imitation of Athens, instituted 
yearly games to Demetrius and also sacrifices and processions.” 

An inscription has been discovered which deals with the estab- 
lishment of games called the Demetrieia on the island of Delos, 
where similar games under the name of Antigoneia already 
existed. Are these games to be ascribed to Antigonus Monoph- 
thalmus and to Demetrius Poliorcetes or to Antigonus Gonatas 
and Demetrius II? It is perhaps impossible at present to answer 
this question without any shadow of doubt, but both the char- 
acter of the writing of the inscription and the historical setting 
seem to be greatly in favour of the first pair of rulers. In that 
case the Demetrieia of our inscription were very likely insti- 
tuted by the league of islanders after the great naval victory of 
Demetrius at Salamis in 305 B. C.** Samos was also the seat of 
games called the Antigoneia and Demetrieia, as an inscription 
which refers clearly to the victory of Salamis shows.”° 

In 304 Demetrius succeeded in driving from the island of 


*4 Diod. XX 46, 2. 

25 Dittenberger, Syll.? II no. 192 = Syll.* I no. 485. 

2° Douris of Samos ap. Athen. XII 536a—Jacoby, Griechische His- 
toriker (1926) II A p. 143 3 no. 14: yevouévwy 5€ trav Anunrpiwy 

Diod. XX 102, 3. 

*8 Kaerst, op. cit. II 2 p. 48, n. 1 attributes the games to our rulers 
as also in Nachtrag zu p. 48, n. 1. Diirrbach, “ Fouilles de Délos 1902” 
B.C. H. XXVIII (1904) p. 93 ff. and B.C. H. 
XXXI (1907) pp. 208-227 takes the same view both because of the 
character of the writing and because of the historical setting. Tarn, 
Antigonos Gonatas, Appendix V pp. 432-9 gives the literature on the 
question and the respective arguments for assigning the games to Anti- 
gonus I and Demetrius Poliorcetes and to Antigonus Gonatas and Deme- 
trius II. He is inclined to agree (p. 433) with Diirrbach that the league 
of the islanders was founded by Antigonus I and that our games would 
therefore refer to that ruler and to Demetrius I. For the date of the 
institution of the Demetrieia at Delos see Kaerst, op. cit. p. 48. 

2° Hondius, Suppl. epigr. gr. I (1923) no. 362. Cf. Kaerst, op. cit. 
Nachtrag zu §, 48. 1. 
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Euboea the forces of Cassander, and at some time between that 
date and 292 B. C. games called Demetrieia were instituted on 
the island. The Euboeans doubtless saw that it was to their 
advantage to follow the example of Athens and pay divine hon- 
ours to their “liberator”, as he probably styled himself. We 
know of these Demetrieia from an inscription which was discov- 
ered at Eretria and which dates from the period just mentioned 
above.*° The inscription is concerned with matters which relate 
to performances of musical and dramatic character at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. The games were to take place in a fixed 
order, first at Oreus in the northern part of Euboea, then at 
Chalcis, next at Eretria, and finally at Carystus. These four 
cities seem at this time to have been the only ones on the island 
which retained even a show of autonomy. It is, moreover, to be 
noted that the order of the cities where the games are to be held 
is exactly the reverse of the order in which were celebrated the 
Dionysiac games which also are mentioned in the same inscrip- 
tion. 

Some of the points spoken of in the inscription are of inter- 
est. The oath which is to be taken either in the distribution of 
the work or the execution of the contests is first in the name of 
Apollo, who was especially worshiped on Euboea, and then of 
Demeter and of Dionysus, the patron god of the technitai or 
artists who were to carry out the celebration of the games. It is 
to be noted that in general the games in honour of Demetrius 
are modelled on and are very similar to the Dionysia. The 
Dionysiac artists seem to have presented both tragedies and 
comedies in the games on Euboea, and such was very likely the 
case at Athens when the Demetrieia were celebrated.** The close 
connection of the guild of the actors with the festivals of the 
Demetrieia both on Euboea and at Athens is of considerable 
importance in an attempt to study the deification of Demetrius, 
and it is to be kept in mind, for this point will be of significance 
later in this investigation. We should also note that in line 37 
of the inscription from Eretria it is stated that the games are 
first to be held at Oreus in the month Demetrion. 


3° Koupouvriwrns, *Eperpixai érvypagal, in "Ednuepis (1911) 
p. 2 ff. 
Douris, loc. cit. 
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Music, naturally enough, played some part in the cult of the 
saviour-gods. Philochorus * says that the Athenians sang pans 
in honour of Antigonus and Demetrius and that these pans 
were composed by Hermippus of Cyzicus, who was granted the 
victory in a contest of many poets who strove to see who could 
compose the best pean. This contest may have taken place 
shortly after the liberation of Athens in 307/6 B. C.** Athen- 
aeus ** also speaks of poems and hymns to Demetrius, for after 
telling of honours which the Thebans bestowed on one of 
Demetrius’ mistresses he asks, “ Why, then, is it strange when 
the Athenians as flatterers of flatterers composed and sang 
pweans and hymns to Demetrius himself?” Demochares, more- 
over,*> in the twenty-first book of his histories describes the 
return of Demetrius to Athens from Leucas and Corcyra. The 
Athenians went out to meet the king and his bride Lanassa, 
daughter of Agathocles, with incense, crowns, libations, choruses 
singing hymns, and ithyphallic choruses with dancing and sing- 
ing. Fortunately Douris of Samos ** in the twenty-first book of 
his histories has preserved for us the very ithyphallic song that 
was sung on this occasion, and, as we shall remark, the words 
give us an excellent example of the worship of the living ruler 
and some insight into the religious spirit of the times. 

The Demetrieia find a precedent in the honours granted to 
Antigonus in 311/10 B. C. at Scepsis. Antigonus had pro- 
claimed autonomy for the city, whose citizens out of gratitude 
voted him a precinct, an altar, a statue, a sacrifice, an Agon, a 
stephanephoria, and a festival.** Such honours as these were, 
indeed, commonly bestowed upon other kings and queens.*® 

What precedent or example had the Greek cities for institut- 
ing the cult of living rulers? In what light did they choose to 


32 Philochorus ap. Athen XV 697a. 

33 Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. in d. Alexandrinerzeit (1891) II p. 518. 

$4 Athen. VI 253b. 

$5 Demochares ap. Athen. VI 253 b-d.—Jacoby, op. cit. II A pp. 134-5. 

%¢Douris ap. Athen. VI 253 d-e—Jacoby, op. cit. II A pp. 141-2. 

87 J. Munro, “ A letter from Antigonos to Skepsis, 311 B. C.”, J. H. 8. 
XIX (1899) p. 335. Cf. Diirrbach, B. OC. H. XXVIII (1904). 

88 See Kornemann, “ Zur Geschichte der antiken Herrscherkulte,” Klio 
I (1911) p. 57 and Diirrbach, op. cit. p. 100 and notes 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
p- 101, n. 1. 
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consider such princes as Demetrius when they gave to mortal 
men the honours of the gods? In the case of Sicyon, at least, 
we have an answer to our question. In 303 B. C. Demetrius 
persuaded the people of ancient Sicyon to move their city to a 
more easily defensible and advantageous site. Thereupon the 
citizens, as Diodorus writes,*® “ changed the name of their city 
to Demetrias, and they voted to grant him sacrifices, festivals, 
and, further, annual games and to render him the other honours 
as to a founder (ws xtiorn).”’ Demetrius had been in a very real 
sense a founder of the city, for his army had aided in building 
it, and Demetrius’ mistress, Lamia, gave the citizens their 
Poikile Stoa.*° It was within the tradition and customs of the 
Greek world to pay honours to the founder of a city as to a 
hero. If Hellenes could put the king in the position of a founder 
or a refounder of a city, they could with some decorum pay to 
the man honours that were divine. 

Kaerst *t would see in the cult of Demetrius which was estab- 
lished in the Greek cities an attempt to worship him as the hero 
founder of the city. The following two passages, which are 
quoted by Kaerst, show the opinion of Cicero and of the Hellen- 
istic age on the founder of cities. In the first passage Cicero *” 
says: “For there is no other act in which human virtus 
approaches more closely the divinity (numen) of the gods than 
that of founding new cities or of preserving those already 
founded.” In the second his words are: ** “ What better char- 
acter (natura) is there therefore among the race of men than 
that of those who think that they have been born to aid, to 
defend, and to preserve mankind.” 

To the citations of Cicero by Kaerst which have just been 


5° Diod. XX 102, 3. Plut. Demetr. XXV. Cf. Droysen, op. cit. III 
p. 185; Niese, op. cit. I p. 336; Ziegler, “ Demetrias ” in P. W. Suppl. 
Ili (1918) p. 329. 

4° Polemon ap. Athen. XIII 577. 

“1 Kaerst, op. cit. p. 314. 

“? Cicero, de re pub. I 12: neque enim est ulla res in qua propius ad 
deorum numen virtus accedat humana, quam civitatis aut condere novas 
aut conservare iam conditas. 

“8 Td., Tusc. I 32: quae est melior igitur in hominum genere natura 
quam eorum qui se natos ad homines iuvandos, tutandos, conservandos 
arbitrantur? 
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given, two other passages may well be added. They reveal the 
fact that to the Hellenistic Greeks philanthropy and the found- 
ing, increasing, or preserving of the city was a bridge which 
could span the divide between men and the gods. One of 
these passages reads ** as follows: “for all who have preserved, 
aided, or increased their fatherland has been appointed a fixed 
place in heaven where in bliss they may enjoy everlasting life.” 
In the other Cicero says,** “ surely, inasmuch as we have by our 
gratitude and glorification of him exalted to the immortal gods 
that man (Romulus) who founded this city, he who has pre- 
served this same city after it had been founded and enlarged will 
deserve to be held in honour by you and by your posterity.” 
The idea, moreover, of Demetrius as a hero founder, or second 
founder, of a city seems to be inseparably associated with the 
conception of Demetrius as a saviour. Soter was the first cog- 
nomen given to the Hellenistic kings, and at first, at least, grati- 
tude appears to have been the cause for the bestowal of the 
title.*® The interrelation of the idea of the founder or ktistes 
and that of the saviour or soter has been well expressed by 


Kaerst *7 when, in speaking of the Athenian decree which gave 
divine honours to Antigonus and Demetrius as soteres, he says, 
“It signifies—that the Athenians received from the liberating 
and saving hands of the two rulers a new foundation of the state. 
If there could still exist any doubt whatsoever about the Greek 


*t7Td., Somnium Scipionis 13: omnibus qui patriam conservaverint, 
adiuverint, auxerint, certum esse in caelo definitum locum ubi beati 
aevo sempiterno fruantur. 

45 Id., In Catilinam III 2: profecto, quoniam illum qui hane urbem 
condidit ad deos immortalis benevolentia famaque sustulimus, esse apud 
vos posterosque vestros in honore debebit is qui eandem hance urbem 
conditam amplificatamque servavit. 

46 See Wendland, Zwrnp, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft und die Kunde des Urchristentums V (1904) p. 339, n. 5 and 
p- 341, n. 6. On the conception of Augustus as a second founder of 
Rome or second Romulus, cf. E. Groag—“ Neue Literatur iiber Caesar 
und Augustus,” Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung 
II (1926) p. 136; G. Hirst, The Significance of Augustior as applied to 
Hercules and to Romulus: a note on Livy I 7, 9 and I 8, 9, Am. Journal 
of Philology XLVII (1926) pp. 347-357; Scott, “The Identification of 
Augustus with Romulus-Quirinus,” Trans. Am, Phil. Assoc. LVI (1925) 
p. 82 ff. 

47 Kaerst, op. cit. p. 314. 
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origin of this designation as soteres, it would be excluded through 
the fact that the establishment of the two new tribes Antigonis 
and Demetrias placed the rulers in an absolutely parallel posi- 
tion to the native eponymous heroes of the Athenian state.” 
Many other cases of the grant of the title soter show clearly 
that behind this designation lay the idea of a second foundation 
of the life of the state through some act of liberation or some 
benefaction of the ruler.*® 

The first enthusiasm of the Athenians toward their liberator 
Demetrius and the extravagant honours they gave him doubtless 
had their origin in a very genuine feeling of gratitude. Antig- 
onus and Demetrius indeed seem to have counted on obtaining 
the good will of the Athenians, for when Demetrius was about 
to depart for Greece on his expedition against the forces of Cas- 
sander, one of Antigonus’ friends said that they must keep pos- 
session of Athens if they could once get it because it was a step- 
ping-stone towards Greece. Antigonus, however, replied that 
the best stepping-stone was good-will (etvowv) and that Athens, 
“as the watchtower of Greece would quickly flash their deeds of 
glory to all mankind ”.4° Were Antigonus’ words sincere or were 
they merely good propaganda? Perhaps they were never really 
spoken but represent an anecdote from the time of Antigonus. 
At any rate they should help us to realize that there was surely 
more than servile and empty flattery to the honours which the 
Athenians gave Antigonus and Demetrius in 307/6 B. C. The 
cult of Demetrius at Sicyon, Delos, Samos, and Euboea may 
have been to a large extent imitation of Athens and a desire to 
flatter Demetrius, for after the experience of Athens people must , 
have realized perfectly well how little Demetrius’ proclamation — 
of liberty meant. 

The duration of the Antigoneia and Demetrieia has been 
treated by Ferguson,®° who suggests that the Demetrieia were 
abolished in 289/8 B. C. and reéstablished in 240/39 B. C. The 
cult of the soteres must have depended on the two tribes Anti- 
gonis and Demetrias for its upkeep, and with the breaking up 
of the tribes about 200 B. C. the cult of the soteres probably 
came to an end. 


“ibid. p. 48. 
*°Plut. Demetr. VIII 2. 5° Ferguson, op. cit. p. 126. 
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We meet with an apparent misstatement in Plutarch ** with 
regard to the Demetrieia at Athens, for he says that the Athen- 
ians changed the name of the Dionysia to Demetria. Stengel in 
his article Demetria ** takes up the problem thus: “ For a time 
the Athenians called the great Dionysia Demetria in honour of 
Demetrius Phalereus (Plut. Demetr. 12; cf. Douris ap. Athen. 
x11, 536)” and** Stengel adds, “The statement of Plutarch 
(Demetr. 12) that the Athenians for a time named the great 
Dionysia Demetria in honour of Demetrius Phalereus is refuted 
by the inscription Dittenberger Syll.? 192, 32; cf. ibid. n. 16. 
Besides see Schoemann-Lipsius Griech. Altt. 11 565, 5.” 

The inscription just mentioned does indeed show that Plu- 
tarch was mistaken or else goes too far in saying that the 
Dionysia were renamed Demetria, for line 32 of the inscription 
reads “when first the people celebrate the Dionysia (éray 
mparo[v 6 dipos|ovlvreAci 7a Avcovdoww) and in line 53 we find the 
words “when the people first celebrated the Demetria (dre 76 
aparov & ovveréAlece Dittenberger dates the 
inscription not earlier than 290/89 B. C. or later than 287 
B. C.°* Evidently the Dionysia had been omitted for several 
years, but the inscription speaks of both Dionysia and Demetria, 
so that the name Dionysia evidently had not been changed to 
Demetria, nor could the Dionysia have recovered its former 
name, had it ever been changed, before Athens was free from 
the control of Demetrius. 

It is necessary to call attention to a mistake in Stengel’s arti- 
cle, namely, that Plutarch did not attribute the change of name 
to a desire to honour Demetrius Phalereus, as Stengel says, but 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. It seems that in the discussion of this 
problem one piece of rather decisive evidence has been over- 
looked, although Ferguson (H. A. p. 64, n. 1) touches upon it. 
Plutarch himself °° tells us that the Dionysia actually were cele- 
brated at Athens during the period of Demetrius’ control, for he 
says that “on the day on which the rites of the Dionysia took 


51 Plut. Demetr. XII 2. 
52 Stengel, “ Demetria ” in P.-W. IV p. 2764. 


58 Ibid. Suppl. I p. 341. 
54 Dittenberger, Syll.? 192, Syll.* 485. The war against the Aetolians 


at this time is mentioned, cf. de Sanctis, op. cit. pp. 49-50. 
55 Plut. Demetr. XII 3. 
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place, they disbanded the procession because severe cold weather 
came on out of season, and when a heavy frost followed after this 
the cold not only blasted the vines and all the fig-trees but it also 
destroyed most of the grain in the blade; and on this account 
Philippides, who was an enemy of Stratocles, composed in a 
comedy the following verses against him: ‘ On his account the 
hoar-frost blasted the vines. On account of his impiety the robe 
was torn in twain, since he gave to men the honours of the gods. 
These acts and not the comedy destroy a people.’ ” 

How, then, can we reconcile the two statements of Plutarch, 
one that the Dionysia had their name changed to Demetria and 
the other that the Dionysia were celebrated as usual (r7 Se jyepa 
7 72 tov Avovvoiw éyivero) ? May it not be that Plutarch in his 
first statement is using as his source of information the comedy? 
It is clear that at just this point Plutarch has the lines of Philip- 
pides before him. It would have been a perfectly admissible 
exaggeration for the comic poet if he had said in an attack on 
Stratocles and his policy of flattery to Demetrius that Stratocles 
and his party had changed the Dionysia to Demetria. Plutarch, 
working in his hasty fashion, may have found such lines and 
have used them at once. 

Nor would Philippides or any other poet of the comedy have 
been so far from the truth if he had written that the Athenians 
had changed the Dionysia to Demetria. Such an observation 
would only mean that, as we have seen in the inscription from 
Eretria, the new games of Demetrius were modeled upon those 
of Dionysus and were performed by the Dionysiac actors. Doubt- 
less the games of the ruler eclipsed in brilliancy those of Diony- 
sus, and, as has been already noted, the Dionysia were evidently 
omitted altogether for some time.®® Besides, Demetrius had in 
other ways usurped the honours of Dionysus, for “ some one else 
surpassing Stratocles in servility proposed that Demetrius be 
received, as often as he should come, with the rites of hospitality 
given to Demeter and Dionysus; and he proposed that money 
for a dedicatory offering be given at the expense of the state to 
the man who excelled in the brilliancy and costliness of his recep- 
tion.” 7 Jn a drinking song of the time * we find Demetrius 


°° See p. 148. 57 Plut. Demetr. XII 1. 
°° Antiphanes ap. Athen. X 423c—Kock 0. A. F. II 44. 
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pledged in the company of a goddess who is very likely Demeter 
or Demetrius’ queen posing as the goddess. The decree about 
the reception of Demetrius seems to have been carried out, since 
in 290 B. C. he and Lanassa are received with all the rites of 
Dionysus and Demeter. Is it any wonder, some of the Athenians 
must have thought, that the offended gods Demeter and Dionysus 
withheld their bounteous blessings and blasted the vines and 
grain? Surely a comic poet would have had grounds for saying 
that the Athenians had changed the Dionysia into Demetria or 
had changed the name of the Dionysia in honour of Demetrius. 

In the list of the honours offered to Demetrius are libations. 
That it was customary, at court at least, to pour libations to 
Demetrius at banquets is recorded in the fourteenth book of the 
histories of Phylarchus,°® for he writes, “ Demetrius allowed his 
flatterers in the drinking bouts to pour libations to him and to 
call him the only king, but Ptolemy an admiral, Lysimachus a 
treasurer, and Seleucus a commander of a squadron of ele- 
phants.” 

Sometimes, too, toasts were drunk to Demetrius, as we learn 
from Athenaeus °° who says apropos of the ithyphallic song with 
which the Athenians greeted Demetrius: “ Such were the words 
which the folk that fought at Marathon sang not only in public 
but also in their homes, the folk that had put to death the man 
who worshipped (rév zpocxuvycavra) the king of the Persians, the 
people who had slaughtered countless myriads of the barbarians. 
Alexis, therefore, in his Pharmacopoles or Crateuas introduces a 
certain man who is drinking to the health of one of his fellow- 
drinkers and makes him say the following: ‘ Boy, give the large 
cup, pouring in four cups in friendship of those present, and 


5° Phylarchus ap. Athen. VI 261b-c—Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 169 
no. 31. 

°° Athen. VI 263f—Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 141-2 no. 13. The words 
quoted here seem to be those of Athenaeus, while the ithyphallus is, of 
course, taken from Douris of Samos. The prose or the ideas that the 
prose contains may, though not necessarily, have been found by Athen- 
aeus in the work of Douris. Schubert in Die Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Diadochenzeit (1914) p. 103 attributes the sentiments of these lines of 
prose to Douris when he writes, “So ersieht man aus Fr. 30, dass er 
(Douris) dem Demetrios Poliorketes feindlich gewesen ist und die 
Athener wegen ihrer Schmeicheleien gegen ihn scharf getadelt hat—.” 
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afterwards add three in honour of Love. Bring duly a cup to 
the victory of King Antigonus, and a cup to the young Demet- 
rius.—Bring a third for Phila Aphrodite. Hail, fellow-drinkers, 
I drink the cup filled with how many blessings.’ ” ** 

Bergk ®* would find in these lines a reference to Antigonus 
Gonatas, his wife Phila, and his son Demetrius. Kaibel ®* and 
Ferguson ** with greater probability designate the three persons 
mentioned in the song as Antigonus Monophthalmus, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and Phila, the wife of Demetrius. Ferguson very 
correctly reasons that if the first triad had been meant the order 
of names would probably have been, Antigonus Gonatas, Phila, 
and their son Demetrius, and that the “ equation of Phila with 
Aphrodite was natural for the wife of Poliorcetes, but hardly 
for the wife of Gonatas.” Moreover, the explanation of Bergk 
is based upon the “ untenable hypothesis that it (the song) was 
an interpolation made in the play of Alexis after his death.” 

A somewhat similar toast is given in a fragment from the 
Didymoi or Twins of the comic poet Antiphanes,®* which runs as 
follows : “ He took and bore the great cup to me. In it I poured 
unmixed wine (dxparov). ‘ Pour therein, O boy, countless cups 
to the gods and goddesses—then a double portion, in addition to 
all these, in honour of the holy goddess and the sweetest king.’ ” 


* Alexis ap. Athen. VI 254a—Kock C. A. F. II 336. 
wat, Thy weyddnv dbs, droxéas 
girlas .... mapbyrwy rérrapas, 
Tpeis “Epwros mpocarodwces torepov, 
rod Bacthéws vixns kadds 
kal veavicxov kiafov Anunrplou 
Tov rplrov 
Piras *Agpodirns. xalper’ dvipes 
ayadav Thy peothy 
*? Bergk, “ Zu den neuen Bruchstiicken griechischer Dichter ”, Rhein- 
isches Museum XXXV (1880) p. 259 ff. 
* Kaibel “ Alexis ” in P.-W. I 1469. 
** Ferguson, op. cit. p. 114 n. 7. 
Antiphanes, loc. cit. 
7d rorhpiby yor Td péya mpocpéper 
évexedunv dxparov, ‘&yxet, 
KudOous re kal pvplovs. 
éxear’ émt rovros mao. THs 
kal yNuxurdrov Baciéws Sipoiplar.’ 
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What interpretations have been given for these words? Kock ® 
favours the interpretation of the “holy goddess” as Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great, and of the “sweetest god” as 
Alexander.®? Wilhelm,** however, has another more probable 
explanation of the identity of the king who is mentioned. He 
believes that the “sweetest king ” is Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
with Casaubon considers the “holy goddess” to be Athena 
because the adjective ceuvy is applied to Athena and because 
Demetrius lived in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon along 
with the goddess. The goddess, as will be pointed out later, is 
probably Demeter and not Athena, but it is most likely that the 
king in question is Demetrius. 

The Athenians, indeed, did not confine their pouring of liba- 
tions to Demetrius, but even extended the same honour to his 
favourites. Demochares *° in the twentieth book of his histories 
in commenting on the flattery of the Athenians towards Deme- 
trius says, “ Some of these things also vexed him (Demetrius), 
as was natural; other doings of theirs were certainly disgraceful 
and mean, the temples to Leaina and Lamia Aphrodite and the 
altars, shrines and libations to his flatterers Bourichius, Adei- 
mantus, and Oxythemis. To each of these the Athenians sang 
paeans so that even Demetrius himself was filled with wonder 
at the things that took place and said that in his time no 
one of the Athenians was of great and vigorous spirit.” 

What was the reason that the Athenians toasted or poured 
libations to Demetrius? It seems that Demetrius may have 
first received the honour of libations and toasts in the capacity 
of a soter, as the saviour of Athens when he and his father in 
307 B. C. were called the saviours. We know the reason for 
which a toast was instituted to Seleucus, and we may be 
justified in supposing that the similar toast was given in 
honour of Demetrius for the same cause. The story about 


°° Kock C. A. F. II p. 44, no. 81. 

®7 Bethe, “Die Zeit des Heauton Timorumenos und des Kolax 
Menanders,” Hermes XXXVII (1902) pp. 280-1: “Dieser ohne Name 
geniigend bezeichnete kann nur Alexander d. Gr. sein.” 

°° Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen (1906) 
Ch. II Didaskalien p. 57. 

6° Demochares ap. Athen. VI 252 f-253a—Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 134 
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Seleucus is found in the 13th book of the histories of Phy- 
larchus,’° who says, “ that the Athenians who dwelt on Lemnos 
were likewise flatterers. For out of gratitude, because Seleucus 
not only saved them when they were severely oppressed by 
Lysimachus but also gave back to them both their cities, the 
Athenians of Lemnos erected temples both of Seleucus and 
of his son Antiochus, and they call the cup which is poured 
out as a toast at their banquets, the cup of Seleucus Soter.” 

The similarity of this toast with that drunk to Demetrius is 
striking. Seleucus, as we know for a fact, was given libations 
as a soter because he had saved Lemnos and by restoring the 
freedom of the two cities had become the new founder of them. 
So Demetrius had saved Athens from the control of Cassander, 
given the city its ancient liberty, and in return for these actions 
had been called “soter.” Furthermore toasts seem to have 
been drunk to Demetrius. Was not this custom of toasting 
Demetrius Soter instituted at Athens in 307 B.C. and did it 
not furnish an example for the similar flattery which Athenian 
colonists followed in the case of Seleucus? 

The same sort of a toast was perhaps drunk to Antigonus after 
his son “ liberated ” Athens, for the accounts of Plutarch and 
Diodorus indicate that the two rulers received the same honours 
at that time. As we have seen, the Athenians on Lemnos were 
wont to pour out for a toast at their banquets a cup to Seleucus 
Soter. Athenaeus * mentions a drinking cup called the seleucis 
whose name was derived from king Seleucus, and also three 
other cups, the antigonis from king Antigonos, the prusias from 
king Prusias, and the rhodias. Athenaeus gives as the sources 
of his information on these cups Apollodorus the Athenian and 
Polemo in the first chapter of his work addressed to Adaeus. 
Tarn 7? has called attention to the indulgence of the Macedonians 
in the pleasures of the feast and wine cup. He quotes Perseus 
(ap. Athenaeum XIII 607) on a state banquet of Antigonus 
Gonatas and refers to Zeno’s rebuking the same monarch for 
getting drunk (Aelian, V.H. 9, 26). Tarn, moreover, adds, 


7 Phylarchus ap. Athen. VI 254 f-255a—Jacoby, op. cit. II A p. 169 
no, 28, 

71 Athenaeus XI 497f and XI 496d. Cf. Leonard, Zedevxis in P.-W. 
1208, 

Tarn, op. cit. p. 248 and notes 93 and 94. 
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“Tt does not appear after which Antigonus the wine cup anti- 
gonis was named.” Yet are we not apt to be right in taking 
Antigonus Monophthalmus for the king in whose honour the 
antigonis was named? As has been pointed out above, it appears 
highly probable that a toast to both Demetrius and Antigonus 
was instituted in Athens in 307 B.C. or shortly thereafter, 
It is certain that Seleucus had had a cup named after him at 
banquets of the grateful Athenians on Lemnos, the cup of 
Seleucus Soter. What is more probable than that the cup seleu- 
cis gained its name from or in connection with the cup of 
Seleucus Soter at Lemnos? Was not a toast in like manner in- 
stituted in honour of Antigonus Soter, the father of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and did not the cup antigonis get its name from 
Antigonus I and his toast just as seems to have been the case 
with Seleucus? In support of such a suggestion comes a 
passage in Herodianus,’* who says of the first Antigonus that 
“he imitated Dionysus and put ivy about his head instead of a 
hat and Macedonian diadem, while he bore a thyrsos instead of 
a sceptre.” Eckhel** discovers an indication of Antigonus’ 
devotion to Dionysus in the representation of the Dionysiac ivy 
and of the Indian Dionysus on the coins of the king. If, as has 
been claimed, there is a connection between the toast to a 
ruler and the worship of him as Dionysus, then the Dionysiac 
leanings of Antigonus I are to be taken into consideration in 
assigning to him the honour of having the wine cup named 
after him. 

Another example of the toast, not libation, to a Hellenistic 
king is found in the “ Supposititious Child ” of Alexis,’° where 
we have the lines: “Since I took four chytrides of unmixed 
Wine (dxpdrov) in honour of Ptolemy the king and the same in 
honour of the sister of the king and drank them at a draught as 
one most joyously would drink down half-and-half, and since I 
drank two (chytrides) to Concord (épovotas), why now shall I 
not revel without a lampstand by this so great light ?” 

The drinking of such toasts to the ruler goes back farther 
than Demetrius, in fact to Alexander the Great. A toast of 


78 Herodianus, Ab excessu divi Marci I 3, 3. Cf. Toepffer, *Avrvyovls 
in P.-W. I p. 2406; Frankenstein, *Avrvyovis in P.-W. Suppl. III p. 123. 

4 Eckhel, Doctrina numorum I vol. II pp. 117-8 and 122. 

** Alexis ap. Athen. XI 502b-c—Kock C. A. F. II p. 386 fr. 244. 
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unmixed wine (dxparov) was used in the worship of the Agathos 
Daimon and of Zeus Soter.”* Miss Taylor believes that the 
Athenians at Lemnos in their toast to Seleucus Soter indicate 
“the identification of Seleucus with Zeus Soter”. Whether 
there was in the toast to Seleucus any thought of identifying 
him with Zeus Soter is by no means certain. It seems a more 
attractive theory if we suppose that the Athenians at Lemnos 
were using a traditional form of worship and flattery which 
went back to Alexander, and with which in the homeland they 
had honoured Demetrius and probably Antigonus I. They had 
received liberty from the king Seleucus, he had become their 
saviour and second founder. Primarily they wished to express 
their gratitude by a form of worship and show him that they 
looked upon him as one of the demi-gods like Dionysus or 
Heracles or perhaps one of these incarnate, Epiphanes. Very 
likely the toast suggested the Agathos Daimon of the King, and 
if there was in the toast a reference to any particular god it may 
have been to Dionysus; yet Zeus is, of course, possible. With 
Alexander the toast might well have had a reference to the god 
of wine, Dionysus, and such may also have been the case with 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, especially because of their 
connection with Dionysus. After them and perhaps after Alex- 
ander the toast became in the main an established means of flat- 
tering the ruler and his Agathos Daimon. 

The evidence of a toast to Alexander the Great has been pre- 
sented most convincingly by Miss Taylor. She translates, as 
follows, chapter 54 of Plutarch’s Life of Alexander: “ Chares 
of Mytilene tells us that Alexander, reclining on the banquet 
couch, drank from a cup and handed it to one of his friends. 
He, on taking it, stood up and faced the altar of the household 
gods, and, having drunk, first performed the proskynesis; then 
he kissed Alexander at the banquet couch and lay down 
again.” *? In this scene Miss Taylor sees a toast or libation to 
the Agathos Daimon of Alexander. Moreover she says of the 


See Taylor, “The Proskynesis and the Hellenistic Ruler Cult,” 
J. H. 8. XLVII (1928), especially pp. 59-61 and note 28. Miss Taylor 
believes that the Athenians at Lemnos in their libation to Seleucus Soter 
indicate “ the identification of Seleucus with Zeus Soter.” 

Ibid. p. 58. 
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importance of the introduction of this ceremony, “ But the new 
ceremony undoubtedly produced a profound impression. It pre- 
pared the way for the formal deification that came to Alexander 
from the Greek cities in answer to his demand not long before 
his death. Significantly enough it was as Dionysus, the god with 
whom the good daimon honoured at banquets was identified, the 
deity of unmixed wine, that the Athenians vouched for his god- 
head, and it is as Dionysus too that the king lived in story in 
the East.” If Miss Taylor’s observations are correct, then it 
must have been very apt and also natural that Demetrius, imi- 
tator of Dionysus ** and successor to part, at least, of Alexander’s 
empire, be honoured with the toast of unmixed wine, for in this 
way Demetrius would be connected both with his favourite god 
Dionysus and with Alexander, whose exploits he wished to emu- 
late. 

It seems to have been customary to include in the establish- 
ment of the cult of a ruler the erection of a statue and the grant 
of a crown with it. As early as 311 B.C. at Scepsis the citizens 
grant Antigonus.a statue, a stephanephoria, a temenos, an altar, 
a sacrifice, an agon, and a festival, and at the same time they 
vote to crown the statue of Antigonus with a golden crown worth 
one hundred staters, while his sons Demetrius and Philip are 
each to be crowned with a gold crown worth fifty staters.”® In 
similar fashion the Athenians some years later and evidently at 
the time of the institution of the cult of the saviour-gods voted, 
as Diodorus tells,8° upon the motion of Stratocles to set up 
golden statues of the rulers in a chariot near the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Moreover each of the royal statues 
was to be crowned at an expense of two hundred talents. The 
statues must have been placed in the agora or market place where 
those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton stood. From an inscrip- 
' tion ** the statues seem to have been standing in 195/4 B. C. 

Either these same statues or others like them are mentioned 
by Plutarch ** where he is dealing with the real value to be 


78 Plut. Demetr. II 3 and Zvyxpyois III 2. Cf. Diod. XX 92, 3f. 
See note 36. 

89 Diod. XX 46, 2. 

817, G. II 300 and Ferguson, op. cit. p. 126 n. 1. 

82 Plut. Demetr. XXX 5. 
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assigned to divine honours and says, “ Therefore men of sense, 
looking not to statues, paintings, and apotheoses but more to 
their own deeds and accomplishments, will either trust them as 
real honours or mistrust them if the honours are compulsory.” 
It is also possible that the statues which were set up in the 
Philaion or temple of Phila Aphrodite, which was erected at 
Thriae by followers of Adeimantus of Lampsacus and flatterers 
of Demetrius, may have included a statue of Demetrius himself. 

At Delphi the Athenians were consistent in their flattery, for 
they appear to have set up statues of Antigonus and of Demetrius 
his son as eponymous heroes of their new tribes,** the Antigonis 
and Demetrias, which were established at Athens when the two 
rulers were first honoured as liberators and saviours of the city. 

Both Diodorus ** and Plutarch * say that the Athenians added 
two tribes to the ten which they already had and called the two 
the Antigonis and Demetrias, and Plutarch says that the num- 
bers of the senators were increased from five to six hundred, since 
each tribe furnished fifty senators. 

The history of the tribes may be briefly outlined. They are 
first mentioned in the year of Koroibos,** 306/5 B.C., but an 
inscription of the year of Anaxikrates 307/6 B. C. had originally 
the name of a phyle, which was later erased.2? Doubtless the 
name was that of one of our tribes. Among the tribes of the 
city Antigonis held the first place and was followed by Demetrias 
and then the ten old tribes.*® This scheme lasted until between 
229-221 the tribe Ptolemais was added to the then existing 
twelve.° The Antigonis and Demetrias existed in Athens till 
201 B.C., in which year they seem to have been disbanded on 


83 Pausanias X 10, 2. 

84 Diod. XX 46, 2. 

85 Plut. Demetr. X 4. 

86 QO, I, A. II 246; cf. de Sanctis, op. cit. p. 20 n. 1; v. Schoeffer, 
“ Demetrias ” in P.-W. IV pp. 2765-7; Ferguson, “ Priests of Asklepios,” 
University of California publications in classical philology I (1904-8) 
p. 141. 

870, I, A. II 1290. 

88 See Kirchhoff, op. cit. p. 166. 

°° Toepffer, Antigonis in P.-W. I p. 2406. 

°° Kirchner, “ Die Zusammensetzung der Phylen Antigonis und Deme- 
trias,” Rhein. Museum XLVII (1892) pp. 550-557, especially p. 550. 
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the occasion of the raid of the Acarnanians and Macedonians 
and their capture of Athenian ships and crews.®* There is an 
inscription ®* which deals with the redistribution of the demes 
of Antigonis and Demetrias among the eleven tribes which 
remained after the dissolution of the Macedonian phylae, and as 
Ferguson points out ** “The official order of the secretaries’ 
tribes was broken, and first place in a new series was given to 
Ptolemais, Ptolemy’s tribe.” 

The creation of Antigonis and Demetrias had religious signifi- 
cance, for it put the new rulers in a position parallel to that of 
the eponymous heroes of the Athenian tribes,** and to Demetrius 
and Antigonus as heroes of their tribes statues were erected by 
the Athenians at Delphi.** In just the same ways Attalus was 
made the eponymous hero of a new tribe called Attalis in his 
honour,®* and this is also the case with the creation of the tribe 
Ptolemais.®? Moreover to the number of the sacred triremes 
at Athens were added two, the Antigonia and Demetrias for the 
new eponymous heroes.*® 

In the cumulation of honours bestowed upon Demetrius at 
Athens are two which are given by Plutarch,®® namely that the 
Athenians changed the name of the month Munychion to 
Demetrion and called the day known as the “old and new,” 
Demetrias. The historians have looked upon Plutarch’s state- 
ment with some suspicion. Ferguson,’ for example, proposes 


*1 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 268 n. 3. 

927, G. ii 91. 

°8 Ferguson, loc. cit. 

°4 Kaerst, op. cit. p. 314 and references given by him. 

*5 Pausanias loc, cit. 

°6 Polybius XVI 25: mpds yap trois érolncayv 
Kal Karévemav els Tov apxnyerdv. Cf. 
Livy XXXI 15, 6 and Toepffer “ Attalis” in P.-W. I pp. 2156-7. See 
following note. 

Pausanias I 5, 5: olde pév elow ’A@nvalos érdvupor dpxalwy, vorepov 
xal dwd pudds Exovo., ’Arrddov rod rod 
Aiyurriov xal xar’ Hin Baoitéws ’Adpiavod ras re és Td 
kal dpxouévwy és eddamovlay Ta wéyioTa ExdoToLs Mapacxo- 
pévov, 

°8 Suidas mdpados; Stephanus, Thes. lin. gr. wapados. Cf. Toepffer 
»Arrvyovis in P.-W. I 2406 with literature. 

°° Plut. Demetr. XII 2. 100 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 122 n. 1. 
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the following explanation: “'The month of Munychion (April 
302 B.C.) was declared to be Anthesterion (February) and the 
Little Mysteries were celebrated. It was then declared to be 
Boedromion (September), and the initiation (of Demetrius) 
was completed. It was for this reason, doubtless, that Munychion 
was called by the wags in Athens Demetrius’ month.” 
Dittenberger *°* cites Plutarch on the month Demetrion and adds 
that “ the confirmation of sources fails up to the present and the 
information (of Plutarch) is not without suspicion, inasmuch 
as other statements about similar honours granted Demetrius 
have turned out to be false.” Kaerst 1°? considers as an “ exag- 
geration or a misunderstanding ” Plutarch’s information about 
the eponymous priest of the soteres, the month Demetrion and 
the day Demetrias. We must, however, give greater consideration 
and weight to Plutarch’s remarks on these matters, for in an 
inscription from Eretria 7°? the month Demetrion is given as the 
time when the Demetrieia were to be celebrated at Oreus. The 
editor of the inscription believes that the Euboeans were imi- 
tating honours which the Athenians had given to Demetrius. 
This seems to be the case and certainly points to the veracity 
of Plutarch in regard to the month Demetrion. Of a day 
called Demetrias we know only what Plutarch has told us. He 
may, indeed, be open to suspicion on this point, but to judge 
from the apparent confirmation of what he said about the new 
month Plutarch appears to be dealing with honours that were 
actually granted, although he seems to have made a mistake in 
regard to the eponymous priest of the soteres. 

Among the decrees which were passed by the party in favour 
of Antigonus and Demetrius at Athens was one to the effect 
that the figures of these two rulers along with those of the 
gods be woven into the peplos or sacred robe of Athena.’ 
The decree was carried out, and, as it seems, in the great 
Panathenaia in the month Hekatombaion of 302 B.C. a sudden 
storm destroyed the mast and peplos on the ship of Athena, for 
in the words of Plutarch 1° “ heaven gave evidence of displeasure 


101 Nittenberger, “ Demetrion” in P.-W. III p. 2767. 
102 Kaerst, “ Demetrios ” in P.-W. p. 2774. 

103 See note 30. 

104 Plut. Demetr. X 4 and Diod. XX 46, 2. 

1% Plut. Demetr. XII 2. 
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with most of these honorary decrees. For the robe on which 
they had decreed that Demetrius and Antigonus be woven along 
with Zeus and Athena was rent by a blast of wind which came 
upon it as it was being carried through the midst of the 
Ceramicus.” A new mast and sail had to be procured, for 
fortunately a decree has been preserved which shows that 
Lysimachus at the request of Philippides sent another mast 
and sail which were delivered at Athens in 299/8 B. C.*°% 

Such a sign of divine displeasure offered good material for 
the comedy, so we find that the same Philippides at either the 
Lenaea or Dionysia of 301 B.C. attacked Stratocles and his 
sacrilegious grant of divine honours to Demetrius. “It was 
on account of his impiety,” says the poet, speaking of Stratocles, 
“that the robe was torn apart, since he gave to men the honours 
of the gods.” 7°7 Susemihl *°° would date the comedy between 
299 and 297%. It seems, however, that the attack would be more 
effective if delivered in 301 B. C. just after the storm and wreck 
of the mast and sail had occurred. 

Another honour was proposed by Stratocles, very likely at the 
same time that the cult of the saviour-gods was established. 
Plutarch records the new honour, and calls it “the most mon- 
strous invention of Stratocles (for he it was who contrived these 
clever and remarkable pieces of obsequiousness). He moved 
that those who were sent by decree at public expense to Anti- 
gonus or to Demetrius should be called sacred envoys or theoroi 
instead of ambassadors, just like those who led to Pytho and to 
Olympia the ancestral sacrifices on behalf of the cities at the 
Hellenic festivals.” 

The sending of theorot to the ruler was not restricted to 
Demetrius among the Diadochs. For example we have a letter 
from Apollonius to Zeno which is probably to be dated Septem- 
ber 21st, 254 B.C. The epistle is concerned with the departure 
from Alexandria of ambassadors (zpeoBevrai) from Paerisades, 
king of Bosporus, and of theoroi from Argos,*°® who are to be 
shown the sights of the Arsinoite nome. Besides these sacred 


1067, G. II 314; Ditt. Syll. 2 197—Syll. 3 374; cf. Ferguson, 
“ Athenian Politics in the early third century,” Klio (1905) p. 163 n. 2. 

107 Philippides ap. Plut. Demetr. XII 3—Kock, O. A. F. II p. 308. 

108 Susemihl, op. cit. I p. 249. 109 Plut. Demetr. XIII. 
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ambassadors from Argos to Ptolemy Philadelphus there is 
evidence for the sending of theoroi to King Antiochus.**° Arca- 
cian ambassadors called theoroi sent to Antigonus Gonatas are 
mentioned by Persaeus.*?* Plutarch, as we have seen, considers 
the theorot as sacred ambassadors, and we shall probably be cor- 
rect in looking upon Stratocles’ decree as an honour of sacred 
and divine character. On the other hand Tarn believes that the 
Arcadian ambassadors, in spite of their title, were not sent to 
Antigonus Gonatas as sacred ambassadors because we do not 
know of any worship rendered this monarch. It is possible that 
Tarn is right and that after Demetrius the sending of theoroi 
by a city to a king became a mere formality without any definite 
intention thereby to look upon the ruler as a god. 

Such a sacred embassy had been sent after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great,1** but it was in that case to a ruler after his 
death. With Demetrius it was, indeed, only logical that if the 
Athenians made him a god they should also send him theoroi, 
as was proper in consulting a divinity.**® 

An example of a formal consultation of Demetrius as a god 
is to be found in the motion proposed by Dromoclides, a Sphet- 
tian, to the effect that the Athenians get an oracle from Deme- 
trius about the dedication of some shields at Delphi. Plutarch **® 
has preserved the words of the decree which runs as follows: 
“ May it be for good fortune. It has seemed best to the people 
that the people elect one man of the Athenians, who after going 
to the saviour and receiving good omens in sacrifice shall ask the 
saviour how most reverently, best, and most speedily the people 
may effect the reéstablishment of the dedications; moreover, 
whatsoever answer he shall give, this shall the people do.” Plu- 
tarch remarks with regard to this quotation that by this mockery 


110, Bell, “Greek sightseers in the Fayum in the third century 
B. C.”, Symbolae Osloenses V (1927) pp. 1-5. 

111 ©, I. G. 1693, 3 (quoted by Bell). 

112 Persaeus ap. Athen. XIII 607c. 

113 Tarn, op. cit. p. 435 n. 1. 

114 Arrian, Anab. VII 23: ds Oewpot és riunv ddvyuévar. CE. 
Kornemann, op, cit. p. 518 n. 1. 

745 On Gewpol in general see P. Boesch Qewpés—Diss, Zurich, Gottingen 
(1908). 
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the Athenians destroyed Demetrius who was in other respects 
not sound of mind. 

In 304/3 B. C. an even more absurd and sweeping honour was 
conferred upon Demetrius,” for a certain Cleaenetus, the son 
of Cleomedon, obtained from Demetrius a letter by means of 
which he caused the Athenians to grant the remission of a fine 
of fifty talents which they had imposed upon Cleomedon. The 
people remitted the fine, but at once decreed that thereafter no 
one should bring before them a letter from Demetrius. When 
Demetrius heard of the matter he was enraged, and the Athenians 
who were now terrified at what they had done repealed the decree 
and put to death some and banished others of those who had 
introduced and spoken in favour of the measure. And besides 
they voted that “it seemed best to the people of the Athenians 
that all that king Demetrius should order should be righteous 
(dovov) towards the gods and just (8icaov) before men!” Plutarch 
relates that “when some of the aristocrats (xaAoi xayafoi) said 
that Stratocles was out of his head to make such a motion, 
Demochares, the son of Leuconoe, replied, ‘ Nay, he would be 
mad if he were not mad.’ For Stratocles gained much from 
his flattery. But Demochares for this was accused and exiled.” 148 

Demetrius evidently was not slow to make use of the unlimited 
power that had thus been granted him, for in the spring of 302 
B.C. he was initiated in a most irregular fashion into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. There are two accounts of the initiation. 
That of Diodorus," which is the briefer, reads as follows: “ And 
Demetrius who was passing his time in Greece at Athens was 
most eager to be initiated and receive the rite of initiation at 
Eleusis; and, although the day on which the Athenians were 
wont to perform the initiation was a considerable time off, he 
persuaded the people by his benefactions to change their paternal 
custom. Giving himself over, then, unarmed to the priest and 
being initiated before the appointed day, he moved his quarters 
from Athens.” 

The other account, that of Plutarch,’° gives the following 


117 Thid. XXIV 4-5. 
118 Cf, Droysen, op. cit. p. 183; Niese, op. cit. I p. 334; Kaerst Gesch. 
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details concerning the question of Demetrius’ initiation: “ When 
(after an expedition to the Peloponnese early in the spring of 
302 B.C.) he (Demetrius) was moving back to Athens, he wrote 
that immediately upon his arrival he wished to be initiated and 
to receive the whole initiation from the little mysteries up to the 
highest mysteries. This was not lawful nor had it taken place 
before ; however they performed the little mysteries in Antheste- 
rion and the great rites in Boedromion. Moreover they carried 
out the highest rites after an interval of at least a year after the 
great mysteries. But when the letter was read out loud only 
Pythodorus, the torch-bearer, dared to give opposition, yet he ac- 
complished nothing. On the contrary when Stratocles made the 
motion that they vote to call and consider Munychion (April) 
Anthesterion (February) they performed the rites for Demetrius 
at Agra. And after this when Munychion had been changed 
again from Anthesterion to Boedromion (September) he received 
the rest of the initiation, and at the same time received also the 
highest grade. So, therefore, in abuse of Stratocles Philippides 
wrote the line: ‘ Who abridges the year into one month.’ ” *** 

To such a pass had the servility of the Athenians come, and 
although it is, of course, possible that Plutarch has exaggerated 
the story, yet the whole farce is in keeping with the other acts 
of obsequiousness which characterized Stratocles and his party. 

Is it possible that certain paintings from the side wall of the 
oecus of a villa at Boscoreale *** indicate a connection between 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Eleusinian mysteries? The 
paintings from one wall, it has been suggested, represent a 
Macedonian king—perhaps Antigonus Gonatas—with a seated 
woman—possibly his mother, Phila. They are in the presence 
of an old man who has been taken for a philosopher. These 
paintings are now in Naples. 

The picture from the other side wall, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, shows in one scene a seated man and 
woman, who, as Studniczka has proposed, may be Demetrius and 
Eurydice, and a girl with a shield (is Studniczka right in seeing 
in this figure Ptolemais?). Studniczka considers these paint- 


121 See Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens p. 122. 
122 Studniczka, “ Imagines Illustrium,” Jahrbuch des deutschen arch. 
Inst. XXXVIII IX (1923-4) p. 64 ff. 
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ings as portrait groups, but Rostovtzeff ** has a different inter- 
pretation, for he writes, “It is hard to believe with Studniczka 
that the two scenes are simple genre scenes without any meaning, 
portrait groups. I am confident that the meaning is religious 
and that religious acts are represented. Is it not the act of 
mystic initiation? ” 

Can the figures in the first painting depict a Macedonian king 
and a woman of high rank, perhaps a queen, receiving religious 
instruction from the old man who may be a mystagogue? Indeed 
Studniczka is perhaps quite correct in taking the two figures 
for Antigonus Gonatas and Phila, his mother. The arguments 
which he presents in favour of Antigonus are certainly strong. 

Rostovtzeff calls the male figure in the other group “a hero, 
not a mortal.” It is tempting to suggest that this hero repre- 
sents Demetrius and the woman Lanassa, who, as we shall see 
below, were received at Athens as the divine pair Dionysus and 
Demeter at the time of the celebration of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. The girl with the shield could symbolize some act of 
mystic revelation. 

Another form of flattery which was devised for Demetrius was 
an altar which was set up to him as Demetrius “ the Descender,” 
Kataibates. Plutarch '** writes, “ the spot where Demetrius first 
descended from his chariot they (the Athenians) named the 
altar of Demetrius Kataibates. This epithet is most frequently 
applied to Zeus,’*> but also the name is given to Hermes 7° and 
in Cilicia to Persephone.*?7 The epithet xara:Barns appears to 
be similar to Apobaterius, which is applied to Zeus as god of 
landing and to Apollo.*7® Likewise Apobateria is used of Queen 
Apollonis, wife of Attalus I and mother of Eumenes II and 


123 Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy, to appear in 1928. Prof. Rostovtzeff has 
kindly permitted me to read the proof of his book. 

124 Plut, Demetr. X. 4. 

125 See Adler, “Kataibates” in P.-W. X (1919) pp. 2461-2; Zeus 
is designated by this epithet at Athens, Olympia, Paros, Thera, Melos, 
Rhodes, Tarentum and Cyrrhus in Syria; cf. Lolling in Aer. ’Apx. 
(1890) p. 144; P. Wolters in Athen. Mitt. XV (1890) p. 233; G. 
Quand, “‘ De Baccho ab Alexandri aetate in Asia Minore culto,” Halle 
Diss. (1913) p. 167. 

126Qn Hermes Kataibates see Schol. Aristoph. Paw 650. 

127 Denkschr. Akad. Wien. LIV, 38 no. 94. 

128 See Jessen, droBarnjpios in P.-W. I p. 2814. 
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Attalus II, in her temple at Teos.1® Other epithets akin to 
Kataibates are émParnpios, éxBdovws, éuBarnpios, éuBdovos, 

The following facts seem especially significant for the problem 
of the meaning of the epithet Kataibates as given to Demetrius. 
Alexander the Great erected an altar to Zeus Epibaterius when 
he landed in the Troad.*** Queen Apollonis was deified as 
Apollonis Apobateria. Moreover Caesar “ Epibaterius” had 
a temple in Alexandria**? and Trajan was worshipped or 
honoured at Hermione as Zeus Embaterius.1** Thus we find 
a definite connection of these epithets with the cult of the ruler. 
If any fixed god is suggested by the application of one of these 
titles to a king, is not that god Zeus? Such was surely the case 
with Trajan and so it may be with Caesar Epibaterius, for 
we know that Caesar was called Jupiter Julius.*** 

Let us see if we can determine the meaning of Kataibates 
when the Athenians set up the altar to Demetrius under that 
name. Jessen **° suggests that Kataibates and the related titles 
arose, in part at least, from legends of the appearance in person 
(emavea) of gods in certain places. Did not the Athenians 


129Le Bas, Asie Minewre III 88; Dittenberger, Inser. Or. 308; cf. 
E. Bevan, “ Deification” in Hastings Encycl. p. 527; Jessen, op. cit. 
p. 2814; v. Prott, “ Dionysos Kathegemon,” Athen. Mitt. XXVITI (1902) 
p. 176 says, “ Wo man das Land verlisst oder zuerst wieder betritt 
griindet man den dmoBarnpioe Altiire.” 

18° émiBarnpwos is applied to Apollo and to Caesar, cf. Jessen, éwBaryptos 
in P. W. VI p. 28. ékSdowos is applied to Apollo, cf. Jessen, éxBdovos 
in P.-W. V (1905) p. 2155; Athena éxfacia at Byzantium. On €uBarnpios 
see €uBarnpis by Jessen in P.-W. V p. 2487. The name is given to 
Trajan at Hermione as Zeus Embaterios, cf. P. Riewald, “ De impera- 
torum Romanorum cum certis dis et comparatione et aequatione,” Diss. 
Halle pp. 294-5. On éuBdowos as also éxBdovws and ém:Barnjpios see Farnell, 
Culis of the Greek States IV p. 145. For éuBdows applied to Apollo 
see Jessen, éuBdow.s in P.-W. V. p. 2485. On émByuos applied to Zeus 
see Jessen, émiByucos in P.-W. VI pp. 28-9. 

181 Arrian, Anab. I 11, 7. 
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in 307/6 B.C. hail Demetrius as an unexpected saviour, bene- 
‘factor, and liberator, when he appeared suddenly, almost like the 
thunder-bolt of Zeus or the god himself, to rescue them from the 
yoke of Cassander? When, then, an altar was erected to Deme- 
trius the Descender on the spot where he first alighted from 
his chariot, the act was perhaps intended to designate and com- 
memorate as sacred the soil where a saviour god had suddenly 
appeared in person, a theos epiphanes, perhaps Saviour Zeus him- 
self in human form. The ground, therefore, where Demetrius 
first set foot was marked as had been done when Zeus de- 
scended from heaven in the form of the thunder-bolt. 


(To be continued) 
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GREEK FISH NAMES 


Part III.* 


5.01. dBpapts ‘a fish found in the sea and in the Nile, Opp. 
H. 1, 244, dim. dBpapidiov, Xenocr. 36, possibly meaning ‘ soft, 
smooth: dBpwya ‘a woman’s garment’ Hesych., dBpds ‘ soft, 
delicate, dainty, luxurious; graceful, beauteous,’ “ABpwv, an 
Argive proverbial for luxurious living: Lat. wnguo ‘smear, 
anoint,’ unctus ‘rich, luxurious, sumptuous,’ etc. (cf. Brug- 
mann Grdr. I’, 31 f.). 

5.02. dyvos ‘a kind of fish, Ath. 356 A, perhaps from the 
meaning ‘filthy’: dyos ‘pollution, crime,’ dys ‘ guilty, ac- 
cursed,’ dyws* puapds, EFris. akel, ekel ‘ Ekel, Abscheu,’ akelig 
‘eklig, widerlich, garstig,’ Du. akelig ‘herrible’ MLG. eken, 
ecken ‘ suppurate.’ For fish-names thus developed compare Gr. 
kaxovwros * with foul back, of fish,’ Antiph. Kovp. 2, 7. 

5.03. amyOvs (off-fish) ‘a paltry little fish,’ Eust., adj. 
‘eating no fish,’ dayOvdoua ‘ become a fish,’ Hermes Stob. Ecl. 
Cf. No. 1.34. 

5.04. Bawv ‘a course fish, elsewhere called BAévvos,? Epich. 
37 Ahr.: Baws ‘little, small; low, mean,’ Lith. gaiszti 
‘schwinden, vergehen’ (cf. Prellwitz?, 72; Boisacq, 112 f. with 
lit.), Norw. dial. kveisa ‘verkiimmertes Geschépf, kveisen 
‘klein und verkiimmert,’ ete. Cf. No. 7.03. 

5.05. Bdévvos ‘ the blenny,’ Sophron. ap. Ath. 288 A: BaAevvds 
‘driveling,’ BAéwos ‘slime,’ BAévwa ‘a thick mucous discharge,’ 
from *mleds-no- ‘soft.’ Skt. mrtsnd- ‘ powder,’ mrtsna ‘ clay,’ 
vi-mradati ‘soften, Gr. dyaddivw ‘crush; soften, weaken,’ 
BaAadapds * flaccid,’ etc. (Brugmann IF. VI, 103; Boisacq 122). 
If the form dives ‘a fish’ (Prellwitz?, 79) actually occurs, it 
may be from *mlino- ‘soft’: Skt. mldyati ‘ erschlafft, welkt, 
wird schwach,’ Gr. ‘feel, squeeze,’ ‘a lewd 
handling, and the following. For meaning compare NE. dial. 
clubbock ‘blenny’: clubby ‘sticky, adhesive.’ 

5.06. Bdrdyxea OF ceAdxua,’ Epich. ap. Hesych., from 
*mlito- ‘soft’ and the ending as in oéAayos: Skt. mlityati, 
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mrityati ‘ zerfallt, lost sich auf, Goth. blebs ‘kind, merciful, 
mild,’ ON. blidr ‘mild, balmy (weather); gentle, mild,’ etc. 
(cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wh. 233), Gr. BAirov ‘a kitchen-plant, flat 
in taste,’ BArro-pappas ‘a softy, stupid person, BrA:Tds ‘a worth- 
less woman’: Skt. mldyati ‘ erschlafft,’ mlatd-h ‘ weich gemacht 
(durch Gerben),’ mlainah ‘verwelkt, erschlafft, matt,’ Gr. 
Bdnxpes ‘faint, gentle (winds); sluggish, dull, Brag ‘ slack, 
stupid,’ padaxds ‘soft. From *mld-i-, mli- ‘soften, become 
soft”? come also Gr. ‘running at the nose, xopvfdr,’ 
BArxavwdys ‘slimy, clammy, of fish,’ Diphil., Batpaxos 
Hes. 

5.0%. -ydpov, ydpos ‘a sauce made of brine and small fish,’ 
dim. ydpwv, Arr. Epict. yapivos, yapioxos, names of unknown 
fishes, Marcell. Sid., primarily ‘bits, tid-bits,” from *ger- 
‘scrape, gnaw’: Lat. gerres (*gers-) ‘an inferior salted fish,’ 
Plin., Mart.: Gr. ypdw ‘ gnaw, eat,’ ypaors ‘ grass, green fodder,’ 
ypevos Seaten out, cavernous; cavern,’ Skt. grdsati ‘ devour,’ 
ON. kras, OK. cras ‘food, dainty’: ceorfan ‘cut, carve, exca- 
vate; tear,” MHG., NHG. kerben, Gr. ypadw, etc. Compare 
No. 5.08. 

For meaning compare Russ. drobi ‘Bruch, Bruchstiicke,’ 
Pol. dréb ‘ Schrot, Brocken: Kleinvieh; kleine Fische, drobié 
‘klein machen, zerbréckeln,? OBulg. drobiti ‘zerreiben, zer- 
brechen,’ Czech drob ‘ Brocken, etwas Kleines,’ pl. droby ‘ Hin- 
geweide, Gekroése,’ Bulg. drob ‘ Leber, Lunge.’ 

5.08. ypurn ‘trash, frippery: small fish, Geop. 20, 12, 2, 
ypupea, -ela, -ala ‘trash, trumpery; fish-fragments,’ ypi ‘a bit, 
particle,’ Lat. grimula (scrapings) ‘hull, shell,’ OE. cruma 
‘crumb,’ NE. crumb, crumble, MLG. krome ‘crumb,’ kromen 
‘crumble,’ ON. krumr, kraumr, Swed. kram, inkram ‘ das Innre, 
Weiche von etwas, Hingeweide von Voégeln und Fischen, 
Krumen’ (cf. Weigand’®, I, 1160), OS. krid ‘ Unkraut, MLG. 
krit Kraut; Gewiirz, Spezerei; Pulver, OHG. chrit ‘ kleinere 
Blatterpflanze, Gemiise, Kohl’: ypurn. For meaning compare 
Gr. ypdw, ypdors, Lat. gramen. Here also belong LG. krés 
‘ pluck, entrails of a goose,’ Du. kroos, MHG. gekrese ‘ Gekrése,’ 
and ON. krof ‘cut up carcase of a slaughtered animal,’ kryfja 
‘split, disembowel,’ kroppa ‘ pick (off), crop,’ etc. 

5.09. éyypavaAis, -i8os ‘a small fish, also called éyxpacixodos,’ 
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Ael. N. A. 8,18, plur. also éyypavAas in Opp. H. 4, 470, proba- 
bly named from some substance within the fish, from é& and 
~ypavA-8-: ypupéa, etc., as above. 

5.10. éyxpdotxodos ‘a small fish,’ Arist. H. A., apparently 
meaning ‘ having a gall-mixture,’ from éyxpao.s ‘a mixing in’ 
and xoA7 ‘ gall, bile; the juice of the cuttle-fish,’ ydAos ‘ gall.’ 

5.11. iy6voxodAa ‘ fish-glue, isinglass: the fish that produces 
it, a kind of sturgeon,’ Plin., xéAAa ‘ glue,’ codAAdw ‘ glue, cement, 
weld,’ xoAAow cinaedus,’ glue together.’ 

5.12. xadapdpiov ‘reed-case,, pen-case; (inkstand) inkfish, 
calamary,’ NGr. xadpdpe ‘inkstand,’ x. ‘ inkfish,’ ete. 
Cf. No. 3.19. 

5.18. xyxiBados ‘a kind of shell-fish, Epich. 23 Ahr., proba- 
bly related in its first part to xyxiw ‘ gush or bubble forth,’ «yxis 
‘anything gushing or bubbling forth, ooze; gall-nut, dye made 
therefrom ; dye of the purple-fish,’ xyxidiov ‘ink.’ If this is from 
a base *kaig- (cf. Boisacq 447), compare the ablaut *hig- in 
xxoBavduris Hes. The last part is obscure. Perhaps -Bados is 
from *Bagados: -Bavduris, with which we may compare Lat. 
bulla ‘ bubble, boss, stud,” MLG. pule, pole ‘pod,’ MDu. piilen, 
Du. puilen ‘swell. In that case the Greek words would be 
equivalent to ‘ squirt-ball.’ 

5.14. xtvaidos ‘a sodomite, a lewd fellow, lecher; a sea-fish,’ 
Opp., named in reference to its slimy or filthy appearance, from 
filth,’ also in xwaBpa ‘ the rank smell of a he-goat,’ xwaBpaw 
‘stink, as goats,’ xwomerov, kwornorns ‘a venomous beast, esp. 
a serpent,’ with -rerov, -anorns abstracted from épzerov, 
perhaps from *quin-: Du. hut (*huja-), wei ‘ whey,’ OE. hweg 
‘whey,’ ON. hvita, Norw. dial. kvita ‘old sour milk,’ kvina 
‘be acrid or offensive, of taste and smell, kvein ‘ anything 
acridly sour,’ Lat. vissio ‘stench,’ and -ades: aides ‘sense of 
shame or awe; shame,’ aidoios ‘regarded with awe or shame,’ 
aidoiov pudenda.’ 

5.15. xKpamatadds ‘a worthless kind of fish,’ Arcad. 54, 10, 
used by Hesych. for pwpds, perhaps from *grmp- ‘shrivel’: 
ChSl. kropi ‘parvus, kropéti contrahi,’ Bulg. 
kriipkurz, Pol. krepy ‘untersetzt, klein und stammig, kurz 
und dick.’ Cf. No. 3.26. 
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5.16. Aweds ‘a kind of mullet,’ Callias, Phot., Hesych.: 
*\wds ‘fat, greasy, soft,’ Awdcapxos (tpopadls) ‘soft- or greasy- 
bodied,’ Lat. lino ‘ besmear, anoint; bedaub, befoul,’ Lith. lynas 
‘Schleie, tench,’ Lett. linas, Russ. lini ‘tench,’ etc.; OH. sliw, 
OHG. slio ‘ Schleie,” Lat. Jévis, Gr. Actos smooth, soft,’ 
‘snail,’ Lat. limus ‘slime,’ ete. Cf. Boisacq 565 and Berneker 
I, 723 with lit. 

5.1%. *Aumapis, -i80s, whence Lat. liparis ‘an unknown fish,’ 
Plin. 32, 11,53: lipara ‘an emollient plaster, Gr. Aurapds oily, 
glossy, sleek ; fat, greasy,’ Atwos ‘ animal fat, lard, tallow,’ Aurativo 
‘oil, anoint,’ etc. Here probably, with the meaning ‘sleek, 
shining,’ Serb.-Cr. lipan, lipen, Slov. lipan ‘ Asche, Thymallus 
vulgaris,’ ete. (cf. Uhlenbeck KZ. 39, 260). 

5.18. paivy (Lat. maena) ‘a small sea-fish, a sprat, which 
was salted,’ Anth. P. 9, 412, dim. pawis, Opp. H. 1, 108, pavidiov, 
Ar. Fr. 242, late form pavopéeva, Alex. Trall., probably named 
from its smallness: pdvv: mxpov (for pixpdv) Hes., pavos, Att., 
paves ‘loose in texture, sparse, scanty,’ Ir. menb ‘ small,’ Arm. 
manr ‘little, Skt. mandk ‘a little,” etc.: OE. myne, NE. 
minnow ‘a small cyprinoid fish of the genus Phoxinus,’ OHG. 
muniwa ‘a small fish’? (cf. Fick III*, 310). Herefrom Lat. 
mana, manon ‘a kind of sponge,’ Plin. 9, 45,69: paves * porous.’ 

5.19. paddx ‘mollusca, water-animals of soft substance, 
without external shells, such as cuttle-fish,’ Arist. H. A. 4, 1, 2, 
padakcorpaxa ‘molluscs with shells’ (for the last part cf. No. 
2.38) : padakds soft.’ 

5.20. pddPy ‘a mixture of wax and pitch for caulking ships; 
a cetaceous fish,’ Ael. N. A. 9,49; Opp. H. 1,371, parOov ‘a 
softy, weakling,’ padGaxds ‘ soft, weak,’ etc. 

5.21. (modeled on préivos) slime-fish’: paoow, fut. 
paéw ‘mould, knead; smear,’ pdypa ‘a kneaded mass, a cheese- 
pudding ; salve,’ uayeds ‘a baker; sponger,’ NIcel. maka ‘ smear, 
grease.” 

5.22. prfivos slime-fish, a sort of xeorpevs,’ Hices. ap. Ath. 
306 HE, ‘a kind of fish, yeAov,’ Arist. H. A. 6,17, 3: but 
distinguished from it ib. 5,11, 3, where some MSS give opidéur, 
and Ath. 306 F pvéos ‘ slime-fish’: pvéa ‘slime, mucus,’ prédfo 
‘make slimy or mucous,’ etc., base *meu-g-, -k- in Lat. micus 
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‘snot, snivel,’? micdsus ‘slimy, mucous,’ micor ‘mould, moldi- 
ness, mustiness,’ miicidus ‘mouldy, musty; snotty, é-mungo 
‘blow the nose,’ migil ‘a sea-fish, ON. mjukr ‘soft,’ Goth. 
mika-médei ‘ meekness, ON. mykja ‘ cow-dung,’ mygla ‘ must, 
mouldiness,’ mugga ‘mugginess; drizzling mist,’ ete. Cf. Fick 
III*, 325. 

potov ‘xedkov’? probably comes from the secondary meaning 
‘snout,’ as in pvéwrapes ‘ nostrils,’ puxrnp ‘nose, nostril; nozzle, 
spout.’ For meaning cf. No. 3.64. 

5.23. ppawa, pipos: see No, 5.29. 

5.24. pvridos ‘the sea-muscle, Ath. 85E (Lat. mytilus, 
mutulus): pois, os ‘that part of molluscous animals which 
answers to the liver,’ Arist. H. A. 4,1,19, base *mii-t- ‘ soft; 
soft mass, wetness,’ ME. mudde ‘mud,’ MDu. modde ‘ Schlamm, 
Dreck,’ Du. modder ‘ Schlamm, Hefe,’? NE. mother ‘ dregs, lees ; 
the stringy substance in vinegar,’ late MHG. moder ‘ Moder,’ 
Skt. mitram ‘urine,’ Av. mithra- ‘ filth, dirt.’ 


5.25. dlava ‘a strong-smelling sea-polyp; a fetid polyp in 
the nose,’ dfodis ‘a foul-smelling polyp; the fem. of 6f¢dns’ 
(‘stinkard’), 6f) ‘bad smell, stench, esp. of the breath,’ df 
‘smell,’ dcpvdn, -p0Aos, dim. -utAvov, -pvAidov ‘a strong-smelling 
polyp,’ éouy ‘smell, odor; bad odor,’ Hom. édu7 ‘ smell, scent,’ 
Lat. odor, etc. 

5.26. ddicfos ‘slipperiness, smoothness; an unknown fish 
with a slippery skin,’ Opp., slippery,’ slip, 
slide,’ -o6- from -dht-, base *sleidh-: Lett. slids ‘ glatt, schliipf- 
rig,” Lith. slidus ‘ glatt, sljsti ‘ unwillkirlich gleiten beim 
Gehen,’ Lett. slidét ‘rutschen, gleiten, OK. slide ‘slip, fall,’ 
slidor ‘ slippery,’ slidrian ‘slip,’ slidan “ glide, slide,’ ete. 

5.27%. . rAevuov ‘lungs; a kind of mollusk, sea-lung,’ also in 
this sense ‘like the lungs, of sponges,’ 
from the root *pleu- in the sense ‘ flutter, palpitate, pant, 
breathe ’; Skt. plavate ‘schwimmt ; springt, hiipft; weht, MHG. 
vlddern, vlidern ‘flattern,? Lith. plaitis ‘Schnupfen; Pl. 
Lungen,’ OPruss. plauti ‘Lunge’; OE. fléotan ‘ float, sail,’ 
floterian ‘ float; fly; flutter.’ 

5.28. onmia ‘the cuttle-fish’ (Lat. sépia), named from the 
dark fluid ejected: ofmw ‘make rotten or putrid,’ ofp ‘a putre- 
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fying sore; a serpent whose bite causes putrefaction,’ oyedov 
‘putrefaction; a serpent; wetness, dampness,’ putre- 
fying ; digesting, oampds ‘rotten, putrid; of the lungs, diseased, 
tabidus ; of fish long in pickle, stinking, rancid; of wine, high- 
flavored,’ cazpias ‘ old, high-flavored wine,’ from *tud-p- (or ’q-) 
‘dissolve’: Skt. toyam ‘water, ON. peyja ‘zu schmelzen an- 
fangen; abnehmen, schwinden,’ OHG. douwen ‘aufldsen, ver- 
dauen,’ Norw. dial. tgysa ‘Wasser auf das Heu giessen’ 
(*pausian), tgysen ‘halb aufgelést (von Feuchtigkeit), OE. 
post ‘dung,’ OHG. dost ‘stercus,’ ON. poka ‘mist, fog,’ MLG. 
dake (OS. *thoka) ‘Nebel, Skt. togate ‘triufelt, spendet,’ 
Nicel. pvalur ‘damp; moist, clammy.’ For meaning compare 
Gr. rnxw ‘melt; pass. melt away; waste away, pine; fall away 
(of putrefying flesh),’ Lat. tabeo, tabés, tabum, etc. Cf. Class. 
Phil. XIV, 255. 

5.29. opapis ‘a small poor sea-fish,’ cpvpawos ‘a kind of fish,’ 
opvpawva, ptpawa ‘ sea-eel or lamprey’ (Lat. muraena), cpipos, 
pipos ‘a kind of sea-eel’? (Lat. smyrus, myrus ‘the male of 
the muraena,’ Plin.), named from their smooth, slippery bodies: 
opvpis ‘emery, used for polishing,’ ‘rub, polish, 
smooth, pupife, ‘smear, anoint,’ OHG. smero Fett, 
Schmeer,’ smirwen ‘ schmieren,’ MHG. smerle, smerling, NHG. 
schmerle ‘ Griindling, Cobitis barbatula.” Here perhaps also 
Gr. papivos, pipiwos, No. 8.12. 

5.30. opvAa or opvAdAa ‘a kind of fish,’ probably has the same 
underlying meaning: opydy ‘unguent, opyrw, opnxo 
‘rub,’ etc. From a similar meaning and the same ultimate base 
come OE. smolt ‘ fat,’ MLG. smolt, smalt ‘ Fett, OHG. smalz 
‘ausgelassenes Fett, Schmalz,’ OK. smelt ‘smelt, a fish,’ Norw. 
smelta ‘Gadus minutus,’ Dan. smelt ‘ Osmerus eperlanus,’ Du. 
smelt ‘Ammodytes tobianus’ (der Name wegen des losen, 
weichen Fleisches dieser Fische). Cf. Fick ITI*, 529. Compare 
LG. smollen ‘besudeln; schmausen,? Du. smullen ‘ unreinlich 
essen,’ NHG. Swab. schmolle ‘ Fettklumpen.’ 


5.31. opvéwv, same as pwéwv (No. 5.22), Arist. H. A., proba- 
bly with o- from the preceding words. 


5.32. omdyyos ‘sponge; pl. also tonsils,’ omoyya (Lat. spon- 
gia) ‘sponge,’ Att. of- in both words, Lat. fungus ‘ mushroom, 
fungus; a soft-pated fellow, dolt; a fungus excrescence on the 
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human body,’ from a base *zghuo(n)g-: Lith. Zvagutis ¢ Taschel- 
kraut, thlaspi bursa pastoris,’ Gr. oddyvos ‘a kind of tree-moss 
found especially on oaks.’ With an added adj.: omdyyos 
‘a sponge, so called from its dirty gray color,” Arist. H. A. 
5,16,10: dzdvoia filth,’ azAvros ‘ unwashed.’ 

5.383. 7700s ‘oyster,’ once in Hom. diddy ‘diving for 
7nbea’ (Lat. téthea ‘a kind of sponge,’ Plin.), r6va ‘ molluscs 
ot the kind called ascidia,’ Arist. H. A. 4,6,1, probably from a 
base *tadhu-, -wos- ‘soft substance,’ root *td- in ryxw ‘ melt,’ 
raxepos ‘molten, fluid; soft, tender, rtaxepdxpws ‘with tender 
flesh,’ Lat. tabum, tabeo, etc. 

6.01. dypevs ‘hunter: a kind of fish,’ Ael. N. A. 8, 24, dypedw 
‘take by hunting or fishing, catch, take, dypéw ‘search for; 
capture,’ dypa ‘the chase, a hunting, catching; what is thus 
taken, prey, game, catch or draught of fish, etc., certainly de- 
rived from *ag- ‘ drive, chase, agere.’ Cf. Prellwitz?, 5. 

6.02. dds a seaman; a fisher: a kind of fish, Arist. H. A., 
Ael. N. A., so called because of the tendrils appended to the 
lips of such fishes, which are said trois TH oTdpati, 
KaAovow of ddeis paBdia, Arist. H. A. 9,37,5. For meaning 
cf. No. 3.07. 

6.03. ddAdyorns ‘ gain-seeking, enterprising ; covetous, greedy: 
a kind of fish that went in pairs,’ Epich., also used of lewd men, 
Arist. ap. Ath., dddyortuds ‘a kind of fish,’ Arist. ap. Ath. aida 
‘gain,’ dAdave * bring in, yield; get, win.’ 

6.04, Bwpeds, dim. Bwpidiov ‘a kind of fish, Xenocr. Aquat. 
36, probably meaning ‘ devourer’: Bopds ‘ devouring, gluttonous,’ 
BiBpooxw ‘eat up, consume,’ Lat. voro ‘eat greedily, devour,’ 
vorax ‘ravenous, voracious,’ Skt. girdti ‘ devour,’ -gara-h ‘ de- 
vouring,’ gargara-h ‘ gurges, vorago: a kind of fish’ (cf. Uhlen- 
beck Ai, Wb. 78). | 

6.05. Op ‘a wild beast, a beast of prey, esp. a lion,’ zAwrol 
Grpes ‘ dolphins,’ 6npiov ‘a wild animal, beast; a fish,’ Arist. H. 
A., Lat. ferus ‘wild, savage, cruel,’ ferus ‘a wild beast,’ fera 
‘a wild beast; a sea-monster,’ Ov. M. 4, 713. 

6.06. xros ‘ any sea-monster or huge fish; any animal of the 
whale kind,’ Arist. and others (Lat. cétus ‘a sea-monster: whale, 
shark, dolphin, dog-fish, seal, etc.’), probably identical with 
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*xqros ‘chasm, yawning gulf, vorago,’ whence Hom. xytwecoar 
(Aaxedaipova) ‘with many gorges,’ peyaxyrys (ship, dolphin, sea) 
‘with large hollows, cavernous,’ Bavxnrns (sea) ‘with deep 
hollows, deep-yawning.’ For further connections cf. Boisacq 
451, who separates the two groups, although exactly like No. 6.10. 

6.07%. «tov ‘dog; sea-dog,’ xwvicxos ‘a young dog; a dog-fish,’ 
Lat. canis ‘dog; sea-dog.’ Cf. No. 1.51. 

6.08. AdBpaé ‘a ravenous sea-fish, perhaps the sea-wolf, bass,’ 
AdBpos ‘furious, boisterous; violent, fierce, savage, voracious,’ 
AaBeiv ‘ seize, and the following. 

6.09. dais ‘a bird, xapaSpids (noted for its greediness) ; 
a fish, Hesych.: AdZopuar ‘ take, seize, grasp.’ 

6.10. Adwa ‘a fabulous monster said to feed on man’s flesh; 
a fish of prey, of the order of ceAdyn,’ Arist. H. A., Ion. Adpvy 
‘a fish of prey,’ Opp., AduBa ‘ chasms; large sea-fishes,’ Hesych., 
‘xdopata,” E. M., Adwos ‘ingluvies,? Aaprpds ‘full of 
abysses, yawning (sea) ; gluttonous, greedy ; bold, impudent,’ etc. 

6.11. Aaprvos, Adpipos ‘a kind of sea-fish,” Opp. H., Hesych., 
Aapwevrns* from *Aagap- catch, seize’: Lat. Laverna the 
patron goddess of gain, esp. of rogues and thieves,’ laverniones 
‘fures antiqui dicebant, quod sub tutela deae Lavernae essent,’ 
Fest., Gr. Att. Acta, Ion. Anin, Dor. Aaia (*Aagua) ‘ booty, 
plunder,’ Hom. ‘robber, pirate,’ ‘ enjoy,’ etc., 
OBulg. lovit ‘ Onpa, ddeia, Fang, Jagd,’ loviti ‘jagen, fangen,’ 
lovict ‘ Jager, Fischer,’ Russ. lovit ‘fangen, auffangen, fischen,’ 
Skt. lé6tam, létram * booty, spoil,’ ete. Cf. Boisacq 70; Berneker 
I, 735. 

6.12. Aé€wy ‘a lion; a large fish, one of the xyry, the term 
used to express its fierceness or voraciousness. 

6.13. Av«os ‘a wolf; a kind of fish,” Ath., Lat. lupus ‘a wolf; 
a voracious fish,” etc. Compare NE. wolf-fish ‘a teleostean 
acanthopterygious fish, Anarrhichas lupus: so called from its 
ferocious aspect and habits.’ 

6.14. ‘a dog-fish,’ Arist. H. A., ‘a young dog, 
whelp,’ Lat. squalus ‘a kind of sea-fish,? primary meaning 
‘render, tearer’: Gr. oxvAdw skin, flay; rend, mangle,’ oxvdApa 
‘hair plucked out,’ oxvdos an animal’s skin, dépya,’ cxidov any- 
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thing stript from an enemy: spoil, booty; prey,’ etc., from 
*sqewe-, -d- ‘strip off, tear, rend,’ also in the following. 

6.15. oxvpvos ‘any young animal, esp. a lion’s whelp; a sea- 
monster of the yaAeds kind,’ primary meaning ‘render’: Lett. 
skumt (be torn) ‘be sad’ (:oxvApos ‘a rending: trouble, 
grief’), skumigs ‘sad, sorrowful’ OHG. scim ‘scum, slag, 
foam,’ Lat. squdama ‘a scale (of fish or serpent) ; scales of iron 
struck off by the hammer, slag; hulls of millet; roughness, rude- 
ness; a fish.? Or oxvpvos may be from *oxvBvos: OBulg. skubate 
‘vellere,’ Pol. skubaé ‘zupfen, rupfen,’ Norw. skopp ‘Schale, 
Gr. oxvBadov ‘ offscouring, refuse, filth,’ oxvBadtfw ‘ reject, treat 
contemptuously,’ ON. skop ‘ Spott,’ skopa, skaupa ‘ spotten.’ 


6.16. ovvaypis, -iSos ‘a kind of sea-fish,? Epich. 47 Ahr., 
Arist. H. A. 2, 13, 8, apparently meaning ‘ raging with or along : 
avvaypiaivw ‘be fierce along with, dypiaivw ‘be wild, be angry; 
anger,’ dypidw ‘be savage,’ dypios ‘wild, savage, fierce,’ dypds 
‘field, country? Or it may have meant ‘hunting with’: 
No. 6.01. 


6.17. iAdAwv, tiAwv 6 a fish of the Thracian lake Prasias,’ Hdt. 
5,16: ‘pluck, pull, shred; tease, annoy,’ Lat. titdlo 
‘tickle,’ base *ti- ‘pluck, tear, tease,’ perhaps in Lat. tinea 
‘moth, book-worm,’ Skt. timi-h ‘ whale, fish of prey,’ OE. pistel, 
OHG. distil ‘ thistle,’ ete., Goth. wiga-deino ‘ Wegedistel,’? Germ. 
*wega-pino (for the change of ) to d compare OHG. mezzi-sahs ; 
mezzi-rahs ‘ Messer’), Lat. tinea ‘moth, book-worm.’ Here 
probably belongs Lat. attilus (*ad-tilo- ‘tiAAwv’) ‘a kind of 
large fish in the Po, Acipenser huso,’ Plin. 9, 15,17, and at-tillo 
‘tickle, please.’ 


6.18. tpoxrns ‘a gnawer, lover of dainties; a greedy or covet- 
ous person ; a sea-fish with sharp teeth,’ Ael. N. A. (Lat. tructa, 
tructus ‘a kind of trout ): rpwyw ‘ gnaw.’ 


6.19. ‘whale,’ ‘ any devouring monster, esp. 
a whale’? (Lat. ballaena ‘whale,’ with b- from ballua) denote 
not simply a large animal, but rather a fierce one. The words 
may be referred to the base *bhele- ‘swell: burst forth.’ Com- 
pare especially Gr. za¢Adfw ‘ bubble, froth, of the sea in a storm ; 
bluster, of the wind, of an angry person,’ ¢Aadeiv ‘be broken 
or rent with a noise, burst,’ Ir. bled ‘ whale, stag, wolf,’ bledach 
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‘belluosus,’ Welsh bled ‘wolf’; OE. beald ‘bold, ON. ballr 
‘kiihn, dreist, frech,” OHG. bald ‘tapfer, dreist,’ *bholto- 
‘swollen’; OHG. belgan ‘swell up; be angry,’ OE. gebolgen 
‘angry, fierce,’ gebelg ‘ anger ; arrogance,’ and many other words 
with a similar meaning. Phonetically @dAdy is nearest related 
to ON. bylr (*bh*li-) ‘a gust of wind, squall,’ bylja ‘ resound, 
roar, bulla ‘bubble up; babble,’ and less closely with OHG. 
blaen ‘blaihen; blasen,’ bldsan ‘blasen, schnauben,’ etc. Or, 
similarly related, the primary meaning may be ‘spouter’: 
No. 7.21. 

6.20.  xpemp (or xpew) ‘a kind of fish, coupled with AdBpaé,’ 
Arist. H. A., and so perhaps from the same primary meaning. 
In that case compare ChSI. pri-grenuti, aor. -grebe ‘ cwvapralew,’ 
Lith. grébti ‘raffen, harken, grabus ‘fingerfertig, grdbte 
‘raffen, packen,’ OBulg. grabiti ‘rapere,’ Skt. grbhnati ‘ er- 
greift, NE. grab, grapple, OE. gegreppian ‘seize,’ ON. grapa 
‘zu sich raffen.’ Or cf. No. 7.26. 

6.21. ‘a fish’ (a variant reading for probably 
a genuine form with the same primary meaning: wadAdAw ‘ touch, 
move by touching; pull, twitch, pluck; twang, warts: raxeia 
kivnots Hes., Yaddoow ‘touch so as to put in motion,’ from 
*nsa-l- ‘rub, touch: move by touching, pull, twitch,’ pv, palpo, 
etc.: No. 4.53. Here also, with a similar primary meaning, 
belongs yadiddoropos (clip-mouth) ‘epithet of a crab,’ Batr.: 
wadis ‘a kind of razor, clipper, snipper, wadrigw ‘clip, snip,’ 
Wadiords clipt, docked.’ 

7.01. aipwoppots ‘a vein liable to discharge blood; (in refer- 
ence to the sharp points, which cause blood to flow from wounds 
made by them) a kind of shell fish (Arist. H. A.) ; a serpent 
whose bite makes blood flow,’ aipéppoos ‘ flowing with blood; a 
serpent’ (as above), from aia ‘blood’ and fos ‘a flow, cur- 
rent, stream,’ péw ‘flow.’ Compare doppais ‘ murex,’ probably 
for *dzoppots ‘ causing to flow out.’ 

7.02. ddpyorns ‘ the foamer, epithet of the dolphin’ (Anth.), 
in reference to the spray caused by the rapid course: ddpéw 
*foam,’ ddpds ‘foam,’ froth.’ Cf. No. 4.09. So also dvadvoidw 
‘ puff, blow,’ is used of the dolphin, Hesych. 

7.03. Bairv§, -vyos ‘a leech,’ A. B. 1199. Perhaps from the 
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meaning ‘ press, compress (overpower) ; press out’: Dan. kvide 
‘Qual, Not, Pein,” ON. kvide ‘Angst, Furcht, kvida ‘sich 
aingstigen,’ kveita ‘ iiberwiltigen,’ Jutl. kwis ‘ press out,’ NIcel. 
kveisa ‘ gripes, colic,” Norw. dial. kvisla ‘aufgerieben werden ; 
hinschwinden,’ Dan. dial. qviste ‘ driicken, klemmen ; zerdriicken, 
zermalmen,’ Goth. qistjan ‘verderben” OHG. quisten ‘ ver- 
derben, vernichten,’ etc., Norw. dial. kveisa ‘ verkiimmertes 
Geschépf,’ kveisen ‘klein und verkiimmert,’ Gr. Baws ‘small, 
little,’ Lith. gaiszus ‘ vertilgend, vernichtend,’ gaiszti ‘ schwinden, 
vergehen,’ etc.: OE. d-cwinan ‘dwindle’ MHG. ver-quinen 
‘dahin schwinden,’ MLG. quinen ‘ schwinden, krinkeln,’? Du. 
kwijnen ‘wither, pass away,’ Skt. jinati ‘altert,’ jyanth ‘ Ver- 
ginglichkeit, Altersschwiche,’ jinati ‘ iiberwiltigt, unterdriickt,’ 
Gr. Bia ‘ force, power,’ etc. 

7.04. Bderra ‘a leech, Hdt. 2,68, Theocr. 2,56; a lamprey,’ 
Strabo 826, bleed with leeches’: ‘ suck; milk,’ 
milking.’ 

7.05. Boag, Bog (Lat. bdx) ‘a sea-fish, so called from the 
sound it makes’: Boy ‘a cry, shout, Bodw ‘ shout.’ 

7.06. Bdré€rves: ai Hes.: xatamive, 
‘bait,’ ete. Cf. Boisacq with lit. 

7.0%. ypiAos, yptAAos ‘a pig, porker; a kind of fish,’ Diphil. 
ap. Ath., primarily ‘grunter’: ypvAiZw ‘grunt, of swine,’ ypi 
‘a grunt,’ ypvfw ‘grunt, grumble, Lat. grunnio, grundio, and 
also grus ‘crane,’ gruo ‘crunk,’ Lith. gérvé ‘crane,’ etc., from 
the base in Gr. yépavos ‘ crane,’ OE. cran, ChSl. grajati ‘ croak,’ 
OHG. kréen ‘ crow,’ chreia ‘crane,’ OS. kraia ‘a crow,’ ON. 
kria ‘ Meerschwalbe, etc. Cf. IE. a: at: au, 100. OHG. 
grunzen ‘grunt, grumble,’ OE. grunian ‘grunt,’ NE. grunt, 
NE. grunt, grumble have nothing to do with these words. Cf. 
No. 7.25. 

7.08. édeyivor ‘a kind of fish,’ Arist. H. A. 9, 2,1, perhaps 
meaning ‘mourners’: édeyos ‘ song of mourning.’ 

7.09. éuvts ‘the water tortoise,’ Arist. H. A., perhaps named 
“& cause des bulles d’air que l’animal émet sous eau”: énéw 
‘vomo’ (Boisacq 248 f.). 


7.10. xdapos ‘a boar, esp. the wild boar; a sea-fish that 
makes a grunting noise,’ Philem., xampioxos ‘a sea-fish,’ Lat. 
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caper ‘a he-goat; a grunting fish in the river Achelous,’ Plin. 
11, 51,112 (in this sense evidently adapted from the Greek), 
capra ‘a she-goat; a nickname for a man with bristly hair,’ Gr. 
xdmpa: Hes., ON. hafr ‘ he-goat,’ etc. 

Perhaps the idea of grunting was secondarily associated with 
the fish. For the above words probably come from the meaning 
‘bristly, shaggy’: OHG. habaro ‘ Hafer, Haber,’ MHG. haber- 
nezzele ‘die wilde Nessel,’ haber-schrecke ‘ Heuschrecke, OLG. 
havaro, ON. hafre ‘ oats,” OBulg. kopri ‘ anethum,’ Russ. koprit 
‘Anethum graveolens, Dill; Seefenchel, etc. As a name of a 
fish xdwpos may have signified ‘bristly.’ For meaning compare 
Lith. szerys ‘ Borste,’ szernas ‘ein wilder Eber,’ which may 
come from a root *ker- ‘sprout, grow’: Lat. Cerés. 

7.11. xoxxv€ a cuckoo; a sea-fish, the piper, said to make a 
sound like the cuckoo,’ Arist. H. A. 

7.12. xpéwvs ‘a fish,’ Arist. ap. Ath. 305D, apparently a 
variant reading for xpéyus, No. 7.25, with x- from such words 
as xpdlw, Kpavyn, Kpéxw, Kpéé, Kporéw, Kpdradov. 

7.13. pamwrys ‘a kind of fish,’ Archipp., perhaps meaning 
‘sucker’: pamwoua ‘of a nurse, suckle,? paia ‘nurse, foster- 
mother; a large kind of crab.’ Cf. Nos. 3.32 and 8.11. 


7.14. papvé ‘a ruminating fish, Arist. H. A.: pnpuxacba 
‘chew the cud, ruminate,’ perhaps by haplology for *uyxopuxacOa, 
a compound of pyxaoba ‘ bleat’ and belch, eructate’: 
OBulg. rykati ‘bellow’ OHG. rohén ‘bellow, grunt, MHG. 
ruhelen ‘briillen, récheln,’ OE. roc ‘ cud,’ rocetan ‘ belch; utter 
(words),’ Gr. épevyoua ‘ belch up; bellow,’ Lat. é-riigo, ructare, 
base *reuq-, reug-. 

7.15. seudnpis ‘a kind of fish,’ perhaps meaning ‘ bubbler.’ 
Cf. No. 2.41. 

7.16. empadiAn ‘ crepitus ventris: (from the noise made by 
it) a sort of fish,” Hesych., wrépSopa ‘ break wind.’ 


7.17. apyyds or mpnuvas, -ddos ‘a kind of tunny-fish, Plat. 
Com. Evpwr. 2, Opp. H. 1,183, etc. (also zpyadia: in Arist. H. 
A. 8,15,5): apnyatvw ‘blow hard,’ ‘blow; blow out, 
spout; blow up, inflate, swell; fan, kindle,’ zpos ‘a swelling,’ 
apyopa ‘an inflammation or swelling,’ gvooira Hes. 
Since the tunny is usually described in reference to its size, it 
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is altogether probable that the primary meaning is ‘ puffed up, 
swollen,’ not ‘ hitzig’ (Prellwitz?, 383) or ‘ fougueux’ (Boisacq, 
784). The meaning ‘puffed up’ may also underlie zpypadin 
‘name of a kind of olive,’ Nic. Al. 87. Cf. No. 2.44. 


7.18. oxay, -r0s ‘a small kind of owl; a kind of fish,’ Nic. 
ap. Ath. 329 A, possibly named from the noise it makes when 
caught: ‘hoot.’ Or cf. No. 3.53. 

7.19. ovava ‘a sow; a sea-fish, Opp. H., ovaypis (wild sow) 
‘a, sea-fish,’ Epich., cvaypos ‘a wild boar,’ ois ‘boar, sow.’ The 
fish perhaps named from its grunting, as in No. 7.07%. Or cf. 
No. 1.74, 

7.20. tptyAn ‘the red mullet,’ perhaps named from the sound 
it made: rpi{w, rérpiya ‘ creak, chirp, whir, gnash,’ used of vari- 
ous animals, also of the fish called ceAcyn. For meaning cf. No. 
7.25. Or cf. No. 1.80. 

7.21. haddawa ‘a whale’ (Lat. ballaena, with b- from 
beliua), *bhalid ‘ blower, spouter’: ON. bylr ‘a gust of wind, 
squall,’ bylja ‘resound, roar,’ bulla ‘bubble up; babble,” OHG. 
biden ‘blihen; blasen,? OE. blawan ‘blow, breathe, snort; in- 
flate,”’ NE. blow, used also of the whale, Lat. flare ‘blow,’ Gr. 
&ddAaivw ‘spout out,’ dAnvdw, babble,’ Prddw overflow 
with moisture,’ AociaBos ‘any confused roaring noise, din, roar 
of the sea,’ ON. blistra ‘blow,’ etc. Cf. No. 6.19. 


7.22. dvoados ‘a kind of toad said to puff itself up and have 
a poisonous breath; a fish which puffs itself out; a whale,’ 
gvontnp ‘an instrument for blowing; the spiracle of whales; the 
orifice through which the cuttle-fish squirts its ink; a kind of 
whale’: gioa ‘breath, wind, blast; stream, jet; bellows,’ guodw 
‘blow, puff; blow out, spout out.’ Cf. No. 2.53. 

7.23. ‘a seal, sea-calf,? Spovov 
Seki. Hes., supposed to come from the root *phdu- ‘ puff, blow’ 
(cf. Boisacq 1044), possibly here in reference to the foam or 
spray made by the animal, as in No. 7.02. Or cf. No. 2.54. 

7.24. xdvn, xdvvy, xavvos ‘a sea-fish, so called from its wide 
mouth,’ Epich., Arist. H. A. (Lat. chane, channe, Ital. canna 
‘Perca cabrilla’): yavvev' Boay Hes., yavos ‘chasm,’ yalvo 
‘yawn, gape, open wide,’ ON. gana ‘open, yawn,’ OE. ganot 
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“a sea-bird, gannet,’ gan(d)ra ‘gander,’ Gr. xnv ‘ goose,’ etc., 
all named from their cry. 

7.25. xpeuns (hawker, grunter) ‘name of old men in the 
new comedy; a sea-fish,’ ypeuvs ‘a hard-headed sea-fish, also 
xpdmus, ‘a fish that makes a noise dozep 
xpepilo, xpeperi£o ‘neigh, whinny,’ ppvaypds 
Hes., xpdpados ‘a grating, creaking; neighing,’ OBulg. gromi 
‘thunder,’ Goth. gramjan, OE. gremman ‘irritate, grama 
‘anger, grimm ‘fierce, cruel’ (-mm- from -mu-: xpépvs), 
grimman ‘rage,’ grymettan ‘roar, grunt; rage,’ NE. grum 
‘morose, surly, glum,’ grumble ‘ mutter, growl,’ grumbler ‘ one 
who grumbles or murmurs; a fish of the family Triglidae, a 
gurnard: so called from its making a grumbling noise while 
struggling to disengage itself from the hook.’ Though related, 
the name was, of course, given independently. It would be 
ridiculous to assume an IE. common name for this fish. From 
the same meaning and ultimately related are NE. grunt ‘a deep 
guttural sound, as that made by a hog; a fish of the family 
Haemulonidae: so called from the noise they make when hauled 
out of the water; also called pig-fish and growler for the same 
reason,’ grunter ‘one that grunts: a hog; a fish of the family 
Triglidae and genus Prionotus’: OE. grunnettan, grunian 
‘grunt,’ primarily ‘scrape, grate’: Gr. xpaivw (rub) ‘touch 
slightly, stain,’ OE. grindan ‘grind; rub, gnash,’ gegrind 
‘grinding together, crash, clash.’ 

7.26. ‘a kind of fish, coupled with AdBpaé,’ Arist. 
H. A., probably from the meaning ‘ grunter, grumbler’: ypépyis 
‘a hawking and spitting,’ ypéwrropa ‘clear one’s throat, hawk 
and spit, cough, ypéupya ‘spittle, expectoration, early Swab. 
grumpfig ‘ miirrisch,’ NE. grumpy ‘ gruff, surly,” ON. greppligr, 
greppiligr ‘with rough and strongly marked features; ugly’ 
(-pp- from -mp-). The comparison of OLG. grimpo ‘ gudgeon, 
gobio,’ MLG. grimpe ‘eine Art essbarer Fische, Griindling’ 
(Holthausen, KZ. 28,282) must remain uncertain as long as 
we do not know the primary meaning, though the words might 
be phonetically connected without being semantically related. 
In any case it is improbable that the Greek and LG. fish-names 
are cognate in the sense that they are descended from an IE. 
fish-name. In form and meaning we may compare OLG. grimpo 
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‘gobio’ with MHG. grimpfen ‘zusammenziehen,’ Pol. greby 
‘runzelig, herb, rauh, widrig, Czech hruby ‘gross, grob, roh, 
ungebildet, Bulg. grub ‘dick; hiasslich,” OBulg. unge- 
bildet,’ etc., base *ghremb- rather than *gremb- as given by 
Berneker I, 355. Or cf. No. 6.20. 

8.01. ‘a kind of flying-fish, elsewhere called éaxo:ros,’ 
Clearch. ap. Ath., Opp. H. (Lat. adénis ‘name of a fish, 
exocoetus, Plin. 9,19, 34), apparently the same as "Adwus, who 
lived half of the year in the upper and half in the lower world. 
The fish was thus named as living part of the time above and 
part of the time below the surface of the water. The same fish 
was called é&oxouros (sleeping out) on the supposition that it 
slept on the beach, Theophr. Pisc., Ael. N. A., Opp. H. 

8.02. ‘water-animals’: ‘in the deep, deep,’ 
Bv00s ‘the depth, esp. of the sea,’ Bicoa ‘depths of the sea; a 
sea-bird,’ ‘immerse, sink,’ OE. pudd ‘ ditch, ME. podel 
‘puddle, pool,’ EFris. pudel, NHG. dial. pfudel ‘swamp.’ 

8.03. Spopias ‘a kind of fish,’ Eratosth. ap. Ath., Spoyds ‘ run- 
ning; of certain fish, migratory,’ Arist. H. A., dpépev ‘a light 
vessel; a kind of crab,’ dpcéuos ‘a course, running.’ 

8.04. é&oxorros ‘a kind of fish.’ Cf. No. 8.01. 

8.05. épmAAa (crawler) ‘a kind of sea-animal,’ Numen. ap. 
Ath. 294 D, also épmpAas Sodtynrodas, perhaps a kind of polyp: 
épmerov, Eprnorns ‘ creeping animal,’ épzw, Lat. serpo. 

8.06. é-redus, €v-redus (in a shoal), ed-reAis (in a goodly shoal) 
‘a kind of fish’: 7zédos ‘troop, band; flock,” OBulg. éeljadi 
‘retinue, family,’ Lith. keltis, kiltis ‘race,’ Skt. kulam ‘herd, 
swarm, multitude; race, family.’ Or less probably: No. 1.77. 

8.07. éxevnis ‘ ship-detaining: a small fish supposed to have 
the power of holding ships back,’ Arist. H. A. 2,14,4 (Lat. 
echenéis ‘remora,’ Plin. 32,1,1). Lat. remora ‘delay, hind- 
rance: the fish éyevnis,’ Plin. 32,1,1, is a Latinization of the 
Greek word. 

8.08. ‘sleeping by day: a fish, per- 
haps the seal,’ Opp. H. Cf. No. 8.18. 

8.09. xdpis ‘a bug, Cimex lectularius; a kind of fish,’ perhaps 
named as in No. 8.34. Or cf. No. 1.47. 

8.10. Adros ‘a fish of the Nile, Archestr. ap. Ath. 311 E, 
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Adraé ‘a water quadruped like a beaver or otter, Arist. H. A, 
primary meaning ‘lurker’: Lat. latex ‘hiding-place,’ lateo 
‘lurk, lie hid,’ latebra ‘ hiding-place, covert, retreat,’ latibulum 
‘lurking-hole, den of animals,’ root */d-, also in Gr. AavOdvw 
“escape notice,’ Aafpaios ‘ secret, hidden,’ etc. 

8.11. paurns ‘a kind of fish,’ Archipp. *Iy@. 10, Ael. N. A. 
10, 9, supposed to mean Maeotian, in reference to its habitat: 
paris But cf. No. 7.13. 

8.12. papivos ‘a kind of sea-fish,’ Arist. H. A. 6,17, 2, 
pipwos ‘a sea-fish,’ Arist. H. A. 8,19, 5, perhaps related to Lat. 
mare ‘the sea; sea-water,’ marinus ‘of the sea, marine,’ muria 
‘salt water, brine,’ Gr. *Audi-wapos ‘son of Posidon.’ Skt. 
murala-h ‘2a kind of river-fish’ probably has an accidental re- 
semblance. Or cf. No. 5.29. 

8.13. vapxn ‘numbness, torpor: the flat fish torpedo or elec- 
tric ray, which benumbs any one who touches it,’ Comici ap. 
Ath. 314 B, 4 wAarteia vapxyn Oadarria Plat. Meno 80 A. 

8.14. *vavrAuos, Lat. nauplius ‘a kind of shell-fish, naviger,’ 
Plin. 

8.15. vavridos ‘a seaman, sailor; the nautilus, a shell-fish, 
furnished with a membrane which serves it for a sail,’ Arist. 
H. A. 

8.16. vémodes Kadjs * AXoovdvys, used in Od. 4,404 as an epi- 
thet of seals (¢@xa:). According to Brugmann, IF. XX, 218 ff, 
vérooes is by haplology for *veme-rodes ‘ vnirodes,’ the first part 
related to Skt. snapdyati ‘ wash, bathe,’ Lat. Neptinus ‘ the god 
of the sea; the sea; a fish,’ Naev. in Fest. This explanation is 
corroborated by the later use: éxaord te Pida verddwv, Paris Ms. 
in h. Hom. Ap. 78; dadaccaiwy puvddrepor verddwv, Call. Fr. 160; 
vérroda ‘ ixvv,’ Epigr. ap. Schaf. Greg. (cf. Liddell and Scott, 
8th Ed., 1000). Hence vérodes xadqs ‘AXoovdvns would 
mean primarily ‘ the web-footed puffers (cf. No. 7.23) of beau- 
tiful Seaborn.’? For the second part of ‘AAoo-vdvn, ‘YSaroo-vdvy 
compare vdvar* éyyovor, Vdveiv’ TpEederv. 


8.17. vnpeirys, -trns ‘a kind of sea-snail,’ Arist. H. A., avapirns 
a sea-snail,’? Epicharm., vypitotpddos breeding 
periwinkles,’ Nypirns ‘son of Nupevs,’ vapds flowing, liquid,’ 
vaw flow,’ ‘swim,’ Lat. nare, etc. 
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8.18. vu«repis ‘a night-bird, a bat; a fish, elsewhere jyepo- 
xoitns, Opp. H.: wikrepos ‘ nocturnal,’ wé ‘ night.’ 

8.19. ovpavocxdros (sky-gazer) ‘a kind of fish, elsewhere 
kaAduwvupos, Ath. 356 A; Plin. H. N. 32,7, so called from the 
vertical eyes. 

8.20. mAaios ‘made of clay; living in mud, of certain fish,’ 
Paus. 4, 34, 2, wnAds ‘clay, mud, mire.’ 

8.21. (Plut.), (Arist. H. A.) ‘the 
pinnaguard, a snail that lives in the pinna’s shell, zivvy (No. 
3.42) -+ *rnpys, typds ‘ watch, guard,’ and ‘ guard.’ 

8.22. aAws ‘a swimmer; a fish, elsewhere called xeorpeis,’ 
Epich., rAwrds ‘ sailing, floating,’ of tAwrot ‘a tribe of fish that 
always float on the surface,’ Ath., zAdw ‘sail, float.’ 


8.23. opaidos ‘a fish that follows ships, Erinna: zopds 
‘attendant, guide,’ ‘ guidance, escort,’ wéurw ‘send, send 
away ; lead away, attend, escort.’ 

8.24. ovridos ‘the nautilus,’ Arist. H. A.: zadvros ‘ the sea.’ 


8.25. fvddes ‘fishes that go in shoals with the current, like 
herrings,’ puds ‘ fluid, running,’ ‘abundantly,’ flow, 
stream,’ Skt. sravati ‘ fliesst, strémt,? srutd-h ‘ fliessend, ge- 
flossen,’ srétah ‘ Stromung, Strom,’ Norw. straud, strod ‘ Reihe 
(fliegender Vogel, rennender Tiere),? OHG. strowm ‘ Strom,’ 
NHG. strémling ‘ eine weit wandernde Heringsart.’ For a simi- 
lar underlying meaning cf. No. 8.38. 

8.26. oapyivos ‘a kind of gregarious fish,’ Epich., Arist. H. 
A., from an adj. of the same form meaning ‘in a mass, in 
shoals’: capyds, No. 2.49. 

8.27. odpdy, ocapdnvy, capdivos ‘the sardine’ (Lat. sarda, 
sardina), named as above, as this is a characteristic of the sar- 
dine: odpda, No. 2.50. 

8.28. oxvAdapos, KvANapos ‘a kind of crab, which, being un- 
protected, fixes itself in empty shells’: oxvAov, oxvdos ‘an ani- 
mal’s skin ; nutshell,’ cxidrov ‘spoil, booty.’ The form without o- 
perhaps associated itself with xvAAy ‘any hollow: a cup; the 
palm of the hand.’ 

8.29. revfds a gregarious fish,’ from *dheudho-, perhaps in 
the sense ‘(going) in a mass, in shoals, owvayedaoruds’: Norw. 
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dodd, dott ‘tuft, heap,’ EFris. dott ‘heap, clump, confused 
mass,’ etc., No. 3.59. 

8.30. rovprawa ‘a fish, perhaps the torpedo,’ Alex. Trall., 
apparently from Lat. torpédo, with the substitution of the Gr. 
ending -awva. 

8.31. Tpirwv ‘a sea-god, son of Posidon and Amphitrite; a 
river in Libya; a mountain-stream in Boeotia,’ tpirwves ‘a lower 
race of sea-gods with fishes’ tails,’ whence Lat. triton ‘ a sea-fish 
of the genus pelamides,’ Plin. 32, 11,53, Gr. Tpirwvis ‘a lake 
in Libya; a fountain in Arcadia,’ OlIr. triath ‘sea’ (cf. Boisacq 
986 with lit.), Gr. *Apdi-rpirn ‘wife of Posidon’ (formed like 
*Audi-papos ‘son of Posidon’). For further connections see 
Phil. Quarterly II, 262 f. 

8.32. dpa ‘a water-serpent,’ ddpos ‘ a water-serpent ; a smaller 
kind of water-animal, elsewhere ¢adAdyy.ov, cavpos’ (Lat. hydra, 
hydrus), Skt. udrd-h ‘a kind of water-animal,’ Lith. udra 
‘otter,’ OE., OHG. otter, etc., Gr. éw8pis, éwdpis ‘an otter; a 
water-snake,’ éwdpa aquatic animals’: water.’ 

8.33. ts ‘boar, sow; a sea-fish, also called yYapalis, from 
burrowing in the sand, is Yappiris ‘a sand-eel.? Cf. Nos. 1.83 
and 8.39. 

8.34. dfeip ‘a louse; a sea-fish that sticks on other fishes,’ 
Arist. H. A. 

8.35. vxn, duxis, dim. ‘a fish living in sea- 
weed,’ Arist. H. A.: dixos ‘sea-weed; a paint, cosmetic, used 
by Greek women to get the gav6és or florid complexion,’ guxdw 
‘paint or color red ; stuff with sea-weed,’ Lat. fiicus ‘ rock-lichen, 
used as a red dye and as a rouge for the cheeks; red or purple 
color; disguise, deceit,’ fucdre ‘color, paint, dye, rouge.’ Sup- 
posed to be from the Semitic. Some of the fish-names above 
may have been given in reference to the color, as seems to be 
indicated by Lat. phijcis ‘a fish that lives among sea-weed and 
changes its color at various seasons of the year,’ Plin. 9, 26, 42. 
The name from the habitat is indicated by quxvoddyos ‘ eating 
sea-weed, of a fish, Arist. H. A. 8,19, 9, guxodayos, Ath. F. 

8.36. ¢véivos ‘name of an unknown fish, Mnesim.: dvévov, 
‘place of refuge,’ dvéss flight; refuge,’ devyw, Lat. fuga, 
fugto, ete. 
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8.37. dwAds ‘lurking in a hole; lying torpid in its den, of 
the bear,’ subst. ‘a sea-animal of the molluscous kind, which 
makes holes in stones,’ Ath., dwAeia ‘life in a cave, esp. the 
hibernation of wild beasts, also of fishes,’ @wAcds ‘ den, lurking- 
place,’ dwAis ‘a kind of fish living in a hole,’ Arist. H. A. 


8.38.  xurol ixOves ‘migratory fishes, fishes in shoals or 
streams,’ Arist. H. A. 5,9,4: xéw ‘ pour out, stream.’ 


8.39. wWapabis ‘a sea-fish, elsewhere is, Numen. ap. Ath.: 
yapabos ‘sand, sandy shore; in the plural also of a countless 
multitude,’ Yappodvrns ‘ sand-diver, name of a fish which buries 
itself in the sand,’ Hesych., elsewhere called xaANdvupos: Yappos 
‘sand.’ 

9.01. dvOpaxides ‘small fish for frying,’ Philyll. Toda. 1, 
dravOpaxides, Ath. 129 B, éxavOpaxides ‘small fish for frying,’ Ar. 
Ach. 670, dv@paxifw, éravOpaxi{w ‘roast or broil on the coals,’ 
avOpaxva ‘ a heap of charcoal, hot embers,’ avOpagé ‘ charcoal, stone- 
coal; a precious stone of dark-red color, including the carbuncle, 
ruby, and garnet; malignant pustule, carbuncle,’ named pri- 
marily from the color of live coals and of the precious stones 
enumerated above: dv@ypds ‘flowery, blooming; bright-colored, 
bright, brilliant,’ av@os ‘bloom, blossom; brightness, brilliancy.’ 
Cf. No. 4.07. 

9.02. yAvxupapides ‘a kind of oyster,’ Xenocr. Aquat. 43, 
named in reference to its food value: yAvxds ‘sweet’ and the 
stem *uapid- ‘ soft substance,’ from *mer- ‘ crush’ in Skt. mrnatt 
‘zermalmt, zerschligt,’ Gr. papaivw ‘wear away, extinguish; 
pass. waste away, wither, marcescere,’ ON. merja ‘ bruise, crush,’ 
morna ‘wither,’ Norw. dial. maren ‘morsch,” OE. mearu 
‘tender, delicate,’ OHG. maro, marawi, muruwi ‘ zart, miirbe,’ 
Ir. metrb (*mervi-) ‘soft? etc. Cf. Fick III*, 310f. Cf. 
No. 5.29. 

9.03. Saprd, ra ‘a kind of fish, skinned before dressing,’ Ath. : 
Saprds skinned, to be skinned,’ Sépw skin, flay.’ 

9.04. ‘a kind of fish’: ‘hearth, fire-place; 
an altar for burnt offerings; a grate, pan of coals; scab, scurf 
on a wound, esp. by burning,’ modified by the adj. ix@vorris ‘ for 
broiling fish,’ Poll., éoyapdémerros ‘cooked on the hearth,’ Hipp., 
écxapitns ‘bread baked over the fire,’ Ath., éoyapevs ‘a ship’s 
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cook’ (cf. Prellwitz?, 160). Though this connection is certain, 
it is not even mentioned by Boisacq. 


9.05. ‘ little fishes which were boiled’: é{yrds ‘ boiled, 
éyw ‘boil,’ &pnua ‘anything boiled, esp. wine boiled down,’ 
évavds ‘boiled, ‘a boiling (xpeov, Hdt. 4,61) ; cookery,’ 
boiled, dressed,’ épOdrns ‘a being boiled; a being dissolved, 
languor,’ etc., probably from a base *suep-s-: ON. sufl ‘ Zukost, 
obsonium,’ OHG. suvil, suphila, OE. sufl ‘what is eaten with 
bread, relish,’ soppe ‘sop,’ OHG. sopha, soffa ‘ Briihe,’ Skt. 
siipa-h ‘Briihe, namentlich aus geschrotenen Hiilsenfriichten 
mit Zutat von Wurzeln und Salz bereitet,’ etc., Goth. swibls, 
OHG. swebal, sweval ‘ Schwefel, NHG. dial. schwelfel (with -l- 
from schwelen), Lat. sulpur (for *suplur). 

These are from the root *seue-, sewd-: Goth. saups ‘ Opfer,’ 
OE. séopan ‘boil, cook, seethe,’ for-soden ‘withered,’ syde 
‘decoction of herbs,’ OFris. soth ‘soup,’ OHG. siodan ‘ sieden,’ 
swedan ‘langsam und dampfend verbrennen,’ sweda ‘ Dampf, 
ete.; Lith. svilttv ‘sengen, ohne Flamme brernen, OK. swol 
‘burning ; heat,’ swelan ‘burn slowly,’ OHG. swilizdn ‘ schwelen, 
sengen, dorren,’ swelchén ‘ welken,’ LG. swalk ‘ Dampf, Rauch,’ 
etc.; OHG. swehhan ‘riechen, stinken,’ suwekke ‘ odores, OE. 
swecc ‘odor; taste,’ and many others. 


9.06. ‘ salted tunny, opordpixos,’ Diph. Siphn. ap. Ath. 
121 B, xyreia ‘a fishery or fishing-place of large fish, esp. the 
tunny’: xjros, No. 6.06. 


9.07. x«vBos ‘a cube, anything of cubic shape: a piece of 
salt fish,’ xvBiov ‘the flesh of the wyAapus salted in cubes.’ Cf. 
No. 2.28. 

9.08. dor ‘ anything eaten with bread as a relish; seasoning, 
sauce; pl. dainties, rich fare; fish,’ evowos ‘abounding in éyor, 
esp. in fish,’ ‘dim. of esp. fish, NGr. fish,’ 
éyevov ‘ provisions, esp. supplies and pay for the army, sala- 
rium’ (Lat. obséniwm ‘ victuals, viands, esp. fish’), from *o- + 
*nso-: ‘bit, morsel, mouthful, ‘rub down,’ yoo 
‘crush, Skt. psati ‘zehrt auf, zerkaut, bdbhasti ‘ zermalmt, 
verzehrt, frisst,’ etc. Cf. Boisacq with lit. Here also éWoddyos 
‘a eater of dainties; (dainty eating, dainty) name of a fish,’ 
Opp. H. 1,141: and ¢ayds ‘ glutton.’ 
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9.09. mardveyrs ‘an eel dressed in a wardvy,’ Epich. ap. Poll. 
6,90. Cf. No. 9.05. 

9.10. oazépSns ‘Pontic name for the fish xopaxivos when 
salted,’ Hipp., dim. cazépdvov, used also as a term of endearment 
(dainty), oaepdis ‘name of a fresh fish,’ Arist. H. A. (appar- 
ently by extension of the use): ocampds ‘ rotten, tabidus; rancid, 
of fish that have been long in pickle,’ ofmw ‘make rotten,’ 
*tud-p- ‘ tabere, tabescere’? (Class. Phil. XIV, 255). 

9.11. rdpixos, -eos; -os, -ov; -ov, -ov ‘an embalmed body, 
mummy; meat preserved by salting, pickling, drying, or smok- 
ing, esp. dried or smoked fish,’ dim. tapixuov, opordpixos, also -ov, 
‘flesh of the tunny pickled and eaten raw,’ rdpixos ‘ salted, 
pickled,” Ael. N. A. 12,6, rapixedw ‘embalm; preserve meat or 
fish by salting, pickling, or smoking; pass. waste away, wither,’ 
mpo-r. ‘salt or pickle beforehand; reduce a patient by fasting,’ 
from a root *tere- ‘harsh, dry’: Goth. parihs (harsh, hard) 
‘ dyvados, uncarded,’ and Ir. tir (*t¢éros) ‘land, tir, tirim ‘ dry, 
Gr. répcova: ‘be or become dry,’ Lat. torreo ‘dry, roast, Skt. 
tarsayati ‘lasst diirsten, schmachten,’ trsyati ‘ diirstet,’ trstah 
‘diirr, rauh, holperig, heiser, Goth. gapairsan ‘ verdorren,’ 
OHG. dorrén ‘ dorren,’ durri ‘ diirr, etc.: ON. porskr ‘ codfish, 
stockfish,’ Du. dorsch, Russ. treska ‘ stockfish’ (cf. Franck, Et. 
Wb. 128). Compare also *(s)tere- ‘make or become hard, 
stiff’: Gr. répeuvos ‘ firm, close,’ orepéunos ‘hard, firm,’ répdos, 
orépdos ‘ skin, shell,’ orépgwos ‘ hard, firm, tight, esp. of leather,’ 
orepeds ‘ stark and stiff, hard, solid,’ orépidos ‘ firm, hard; sterile,’ 
otpipvos ‘ firm, hard, solid,’ Lat. sterilis, etc. 

9.12. euaxirns ‘a large sea-fish sliced and salted,’ Eubul., 
teyaxi~o ‘cut into pieces, slice; esp. cut up large sea-fish for 
salting,’ réuaxos ‘a slice cut off, esp. a slice of salt fish,’ reuayxo- 
moAns ‘a, dealer in salt fish,’ réuvw ‘ cut, cut to pieces.’ 

9.13. sArov ‘salt fish that was stript of its scales before 
curing,’ Nicostr.: siAtds ‘ shredded, plucked,’ riAAw ‘ pluck, pluck 
off,’ etc., No. 6.17. For meaning compare NE. scale-fish. 

9.14. tpidaxva (Lat. tridacna) ‘a kind of large oysters eaten 
at three bites,’ Plin. N. H. 382, 6. 

9.15. gpuxroi, of, dpuxrd, ta ‘small fish for frying’: 
‘dried, roasted,’ ¢pvyw ‘ roast, broil.’ 


Francis A. Woop. 
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THE SUFFIX -SK- IN OLD NORSE HLLSKA 


Professor Hermann Collitz has in his article entitled “ Old 
Norse elska and the Notion of Love” (Scan. Studies, VIII, 
1-13) convincingly shown that ON elska is derived from an 
IE root *al- meaning ‘ to be zealous or impetuous.’ 

Regarding the sk-suffix Professor Collitz says (p. 138): 
“ Judging from the material collected by Ludvig Larsson the 
verb elska is found at an early date in Old Icelandic together 
with the noun elska f. Similarly we find in Harly Germanic 
the verb aiskén ‘to ask’ together with the noun aiska, and the 
verb forskén ‘ to inquire, search’ together with the noun forska. 
The evident conclusion is that the -sk- of elska is identical, as 
in aiskén and forskén, with the well-known I.-Eur. present- 
suffix, and that elska was coined at a time when the Scandinavian 
languages still possessed either the verb atskén or forskén or 
perhaps both of these verbs.” 

The purpose of this paper is to determine whether Professor 
Collitz is right in identifying the sk-suffix in el-sk-a with the 
IE present-tense suffix -sk as contained in OHG ai-sc-6n and 
for-sc-6n. 

In the first place, if we derive el-sk-a from a root *al- the 
vowel e in the root syllable el- of el-sk-a can be explained in 
no other way than by reason of i-mutation. In this connection 
Professor Collitz refers (p. 12) to the PG stem *al-i- as con- 
tained in ON eljun f. ‘ energy,’ Goth. aljan n. ‘zeal,’ OS ellean, 
OE ellen, n. OHG ellan ‘courage’; the semantic relation be- 
tween this group and ON el-sk-a ‘love’ being parallel to that 
existing between Germ. *mé6d- (denoting various states of mind) 
and Lat. amare (cf. rubric 8, pp. 9-10). 

If Professor Collitz’s hypothesis is correct, then ON el-sk-a 
must go back to PG *al-i-sk-6n, the sk-suffix being identical with 
the IE present-tense suffix -sk. We may add that the PG root 
*al-i- already exists in the meaning of ‘love,’ aside from the 
example of ON el-sk-a, in ON el-ja ‘ concubine.’ 

Since the verb el-sk-a is derived from the substantive el-sk-a 
the question as to the origin of the sk-suffix rests upon the nature 
of the origin of this substantive formation. 

As is well known, we possess in Germ. alongside the IE 
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present-tense suffix -sk-, as in for-sk-6n, a later extension of this 
suffix in *-isk-* which appears first in conjunction with ad- 
jectives denoting ‘origin’ (cf. Goth. haipiw-isk-s ‘heathen,’ 
OHG diut-isk ‘deutsch, ON islenz-sk-r ‘ Icelandic’) but later 
on developed the notion of ‘ characteristic of’ (cf. Goth. mann- 
isk-s: ON menn-sk-r *‘ human,’ OHG dorf-isk ‘ vom Dorfe stam- 
mend ’>‘ idiota,’ similarly ON heim-sk-r ‘ einer, der zu Hause 
bleibt ?>‘ idiota ’). 

From such adjectives abstract 6n-substantives were formed 
and more often in ON than in the other Germ. dialects; cf. 
bern-sk-r (Goth. barn-isk-s) ‘ childish’: bern-ska ‘ childishness,’ 
menn-sk-r (Goth. mann-tsk-s) ‘human’: menn-ska ‘humanity,’ 
etc. 

It is a question, therefore, whether the substantive el-ska 
‘love? may not represent simply an abstract noun in -ska 
< *-isk-6n (which goes back to the PG adjectival suffix -*isk-) 
instead of a root *eli <*ali- plus the IE present-tense suffix -sk-. 

In favor of Professor Collitz’s contention the following argu- 
ments may be advanced. 

First, no objection can be raised against the assumption of 
a root *ali- from which the radical syllable el- of el-ska may be 
derived, especially since this root occurs in the sense of ‘love’ 
in the noun el-ja ‘ concubine’ (cf. OHG ello: ella ‘lover, con- 
cubine ’). 

Secondly, we know that one of the chief functions of the IE 
sk-suffix ? was to denote an iterative, intensive idea most often 
connected with verbs signifying an emotional state, such as 
“to demand, strive for, long for, wish,” etc. In this function 
the IE sk-suffix has been retained in Germ.; cf. OHG for-sc-6n 
lit. ‘to ask repeatedly’ > ‘search, inquire’ over against Goth. 
frathnan ‘to ask’ (similarly Lat. po-sc-o: precor), OHG ei-sc-6n 
lit. ‘keep searching for, try to get’ > ‘ask’ (cf. Umbrian ei-sc- 
urent), OHG wa-sc-an lit. ‘keep dipping into water’ > ‘ wash,’ 
MHG li-sch-en > NHG lau-sch-en ‘keep listening to’ over 
against OHG hldsen ‘listen,’ ete. 


1Cf. F. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildumgslehre, §§ 210, 211. 

?For a recent exposition of this question see Walter Porzig, “ Zur 
Aktionsart indogermanischer Prisensbildungen,” IF. XLV, 152-167, 
1927. 
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Now, the notion of ‘love’ is exactly suited to this function 
of the IE sk-suffix. The idea of ‘love’ may be easily conceived 
as a continuous, intensive action just as in the case of the 
foregoing verbs such as OHG for-sk-6n and ei-sc-6n. 

This idea is best brought into connection with the Germ. 
root *wun-sk- ‘wish.’ The possibility that the sk-suffix in Germ. 
*wun-sk- is identical with the sk-suffix in ON el-sk-a evidently 
escaped Professor Collitz’s attention, for he does not mention 
this root in his discussion of the ideas pertaining to ‘ love.’ 
But I see no reason why Germ. *wun-sk-* should not be in- 
cluded in rubric 6 under the heading of Sanskr. van- (p. 7). 
Germ. *wun-sk- is evidently connected with Sanskr. vdéficha 
‘Wunsch’ : vaiichati “er wiinscht” (with inchoative -sk). 
Professor Collitz points out (p. 8) the connection between 


Sankr. vdn-as ‘loveliness’: Lat. ven-us and Germ. *win- (cf. 


ON vinr, OHG wini, etc.). Germ. *wun- we may further con- 
sider as an ablaut variation of *win-; cf. *wun-én > ON una 
‘to be content with, pleased with’ and with the IE sk-suffix 
*wun-sk-jan ‘to have a continuous longing for, desire, wish’ > 
ON 9-sk-ja. 

The sk-suffix in ON el-sk-a and 9-sk-ja could then denote the 
same idea, i. e., ‘a continuous longing for’; the emotion of 
Cesire in the two verbs being only of a slightly different nature. 

Against Professor Collitz’s hypothesis that the sk-suffix in 
el-sk-a represents the IE present-tense sk-suffix the objection 
may be raised that the substantive el-sk-a can represent an ab- 
stract substantive in *-1sk-6n which is derived from adjectives 
in -sk- < *-isk-. 

As a matter of fact we do possess such an adjective in -sk- 
from which the substantive el-sk-a could be derived, namely 
el-sk-r ‘fondly attached to, fond of’ < *al-isk-aR. But the 
trouble here is that the adjective elskr is not apparently found 
before the saga period, whereas both the substantive and the 


* Cf. Porzig, op. cit., 165; Falk und Torp, Norw.-Dén. Htym. Wib., 
II, 1420 under gnske; Fick, Vgl. Wtb. der Indogerm. Sprachen‘, III, 
388, under vunské. 

It should also here be noted that since the time when Professor 
Collitz wrote his article a very much more satisfactory etymology of 
Greek ¢:Aéw than any of those suggested by him (p. 7) has been given 
by Paul Kretschmer, “Griech. ¢idos,” IF., XLV, 267-271, 1927. 
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verb elska occur in the oldest prose* texts. On this ground 
Professor Collitz objects (p. 3) to Falk and Torp’s assumption 
that the verb elska is derived from the adjective elskr. As a 
matter of fact the verb elska is derived not from the adjective 
elskr but from the substantive elska. The question as to the 
date of the origin of the adjective elskr does not, as I shall 
later attempt to show, have any necessary connection with the 
formation of the verb elska. 

Before discussing this question any further, it is necessary 
to show by actual statistics to what extent the formation of 
verbs in -ska from corresponding abstract substantives in -ska 
had developed in ON and also to what extent adjectives in -sk- 
(< *-isk) were preserved alongside the corresponding abstract 
substantives in -ska (< *-iskén). We can then determine to 
what extent such verbs in -ska may connote (in connection with 
the abstract idea) an iterative, intensive force as in elska 
‘to love.’ 

The following is as complete a list as I have been able to 
make of such abstract substantives together with the correspond- 
ing adjective and verb wherever the latter occur. We shall 
tentatively include in this list elska (< *al-isk-6n) ‘love.’ 


1) beiska ‘bitterness’ : beiskr ‘bitter’ : no verb *beiska. 
2) bernska ‘childishness’ : bernskr ‘childish’? : no verb 


*bernska. 

3) delska ‘familiarity’ : delskr ‘foolish, dull’ : no verb 
*delska. 

4) elska ‘love’ : elskr ‘fond of’ : elska ‘to love.’ 

5) fiflska ‘foolishness’ : fiflskr ‘foolish’ : no verb *fiflska 
(cf. fifla ‘to fool, beguile’). 


‘For the antiquity of the word elska Professor Collitz refers to 
Ludvig Larsson’s Ordférrddet i de alsta islénska handskrifterna. Lars- 
son’s material, however, is based upon prose manuscripts. Hlska was 
an exclusively prose word and therefore is not found in the poetry 
of the Elder Edda, where the poetic words corresponding to elska were 
subst. gst (= Goth. ansts) and the corresponding verb unna. This 
fact, if it has any bearing at all upon the antiquity of the word elska, 
would seem to point towards a comparatively late date for its forma- 
tion, i. e., that it belonged to a period subsequent to that of for-sk-6n, 
and ai-sk-6n, which is, of course, in keeping with Professor Collitz’s 


conclusion (p. 13). 
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6) flimska ‘mockery’ : no adj. *flimskr : no verb *flimska 
(cf. flim-ta ‘ to flout, lampoon ’). 

%) folska ‘foolishness’: fdlskr ‘foolish’ : no verb *félska | 
(cf. fifla ‘to fool’). > 

8) fyrnska ‘age’: no adj. *fyrnskr (cf. forn ‘old’): no 
verb *fyrnska (cf. fyrnask ‘to grow old’). 

9) gleymska ‘ forgetfulness’ : no adj. *gleymskr (cf. gleym- 
inn ‘forgetful’): no verb *gleymska (cf. gleyma ‘to 
forget ’). 

10) greska ‘malice’ : no adj. *graskr: no verb *greska. 

11) ggdska ‘kindness, grace’; no adj. *ggdskr: no verb 
*ggdska (cf. géda ‘to bestow a boon upon’). 

12) heimska ‘foolishness’ : heimskr ‘foolish’ : heimska ‘to 
make a fool of, mock.’ 

13) illska ill-will, malice’ : no adj. *illskr (cf. illr evil’): 
illska ‘to be ugly, wicked.’ 

14) kgnska ‘ craft, skill’ : no adj. (cf. kénn skil- 
ful’): no verb *kgnska. 

15) lydska ‘custom’ : no adj. *lydskr : no verb *lydska. 

16) lymska ‘cunning’ : lymskr ‘cunning’ : lym-ska-sk ‘to 
act cunningly.’ 

17) mennska ‘humanity’: mennskr ‘human’: no verb 


*mennska. 

18) melska ‘ eloquence’ : no adj. *melskr : no verb *mel- } 
ska. 

19) pdapiska ‘ papistry’ : papiskr ‘papal’ (< papi ‘ pope’ + 
*_skr): no verb *papiska. 


20) tidska ‘custom’ : no adj. *tidskr : no verb *tidska (cf. 
| tid-ka ‘to be wont’). f 
21) tryllska ‘witchery’ : tryllskr ‘bewitched’ : no verb | 
*tryllska (cf. trylla ‘to bewitch, enchant’). t 
22) vdndska ‘wickedness’ : no adj. *vdndskr (cf. vandr : I 
‘bad’): no verb *vdndska. 
23) vitska ‘wisdom’: no adj. *vitskr (cf. vitr ‘ wise’): no 
verb *vitska (cf. vita ‘to know’). 
24) gska ‘youth’ : no adj. gskr (cf. gri ‘ younger’) : no verb 
*gska. 
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Of these twenty-four abstract substantives in -ska only eleven ° 
have corresponding adjectives in -skr and only four have corre- 
sponding verbs in -ska, namely el-ska ‘to love,’ heim-ska ‘ to 
make a fool of, mock,’ tll-ska ‘to be ugly, wicked’? and lym- 
sk-ask ‘to act cunningly.’ Of these four verbs, el-ska, heim-ska 
and lym-sk-ask have a corresponding adjective in -skr (cf. el-skr, 
heim-skr, lym-skr) but ill-ska has no such corresponding ad- 
jective 

From this evidence it is clear, if we assume the substantive 
el-ska to represent an abstract in *-iskén, that the question as 
to the date of the formation of the adjective elskr (< *al-isk- °) 
does not materially concern the question as to the formation of 
the corresponding verb, since the latter was derived not from 
the adjective but from the substantive in question. Not one 
half of the abstract substantives in -ska have the corresponding 
adjective in -skr and the verb ill-ska has no corresponding ad- 
jective 

As to the adjective el-skr, the fact that this adjective does not 
apparently occur in our oldest texts does not prove that it did 
uot actually occur at a time prior to the existence of the sub- 
stantive el-ska. The adjective might have occurred at this time 
and yet did not happen to be recorded in our texts. However, 
it seems to me far more likely that the adjective did actually 
exist before the time of the substantive but simply failed to ap- 
pear in our oldest texts, for this hypothesis postulates a regular 
formation of substantive from adjective. 

From the foregoing list it is further evident that the forma- 
tion of the verb in -ska from the corresponding abstract sub- 


5It is possible that beiska ‘bitterness’: beiskr ‘bitter’ is derived 
from *bait-sk- without the vowel 7 of the adjectival suffix *-(7)sk- 
(cf. Kluge, op. cit., § 209; Falk und Torp., op. cit., I, 71, under besk), 
but this possibility does not materially affect our conclusions, since 
this sk-suffix represents a secondary Germ. development and not the 
TE sk-suffix. Of the adjectives containing this adjectival sk-suffix in 
ON not one (according to Kluge’s list, op. cit., § 209), except beiskr : 
beiska, possesses a corresponding abstract substantive in -ska. 

° Since after a short syllable i regularly disappeared without causing 
umlaut (cf. *dan-isk-aR > dan-skr) we may assume that in the case of 
*al-isk-aR > el-skr and *lum-isk-aR >lym-skr analogical i-umlaut en- 
sued, possibly after the pattern of the long stems; cf. *mann-isk-aR > 
menn-skr : *trull-isk-aR > tryll-skr. 
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stantive in -ska was confined to verbs’ denoting an emotion or 
a mental state; cf. el-ska ‘ to love,’ heim-ska ‘to mock,’ ill-ska 
‘to be ugly, wicked, and lym-sk-ask ‘ to act cunningly.’ 

By virtue of their sense some of the abstract substantives did 
not admit of a corresponding verbal formation (cf. menn-ska 
‘humanity,’ papi-ska ‘ papistry’) and in the case of others verbal 
forms already existed which rendered the new verbal formation 
in -ska unnecessary (cf. gleyma ‘to forget’ for *gleymska; 
fyrnask ‘to grow old’ for *fyrnska; fifla ‘to fool’ for *ftflska, 
etc.). 

Of the four abstract substantives el-ska, hewm-ska, ill-ska and 
lym-ska, from which alone have survived the corresponding verbs 
in -ska, it is certain that heim-ska and ill-ska are of as early 
an origin as el-ska, for they are both recorded by Larsson ® 
(hewm-sca : heim-scr, ill-ska : ill-zka) and heim-ska : heim-skr 
occur also in the poetry of the Elder Edda. 

Now, all these four verbs el-ska ‘ to love,’ heim-ska ‘to make 
a fool of, taunt, mock,’ ill-ska ‘to be ugly’ and lym-sk-ask ‘ to 
act cunningly,’ may be capable of the iterative, intensive idea 
denoted by the IE sk-suffix, but this idea, if it exists at all, is 
obviously of secondary origin, a connotation growing out of the 
emotional element inherent in the verb. 

It seems to me beyond peradventure that, e. g., the verb 
heim-ska ‘to make a fool of’ is derived directly from the sub- 
stantive heim-ska ‘ foolishness’? (< *heim-isk-6n) which in turn 
is directly derived from the adjective heim-skr ‘ foolish’ 
(< *heim-isk-). And there is no reason for separating the 
formation of the verbs el-ska, ill-ska and lym-sk-ask from that 


7 We also possess a verb mil-ska ‘to mix a honeyed beverage ’ derived 
from the substantive mil-ska ‘a honeyed beverage.’ This substantive 
and its corresponding verb were omitted from my list inasmuch as 
here the original notion of the suffix *-isk- ‘originating from, per- 
taining to’ has not passed over into an abstract idea in the substantive 
mil-ska ‘drink made of honey.’ 

Mil-ska ‘honeyed beverage’: no adj. *mil-skr (but cf. OE mil-isc 
‘honey-like’) : mil-ska ‘mix with honey’ = OE mil-isc-ian. 

There is no reason why we should not consider the sk-suffix in ON 
mil-ska subst. and verb as identical with the sk-suffix in ON el-ska 
subst. and verb. 

® The group lym-ska : lym-skr is not recorded by Larsson. 
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of heim-ska, despite the fact that no adjective *éillskr exists and 
that the adjective eiskr apparently does not exist before the time 
of the composition of the substantive el-ska. The evident con- 
clusion is, therefore, that the sk-suffix in ON el-ska does not 
represent the IE sk-suffix but a secondary Germ. sk-suffix origi- 
nating in verbal abstract substantives in *-isk-6n. As to the 
antiquity of the word el-ska, all we can say is that it originated 
after the time of the formation of adjectives in *-isk-. The 
fact that this secondary sk-suffix according to our list was pre- 
served only with verbs denoting an emotion—which fact might 
lead one to identify this sk-suffix with the IE sk-suffix—is im- 
material, since the emotional idea was already present in the 
substantive in *-isk-6n; cf. heim-ska ‘ foolishness,’ el-ska ‘ love,’ 
etc. If we add to this list the verb mil-ska ‘to mix a honeyed 
beverage’ (see foot note 7) we see that the sk-suffix reflects its 
original sense as contained in the adjective *mail-tsk-, i. e., 
‘ originating from, pertaining to’; cf. mil-ska = ‘ to mix a drink 
made from honey.’ In el-ska, heim-ska, ill-ska, lym-sk-ask, on 
the other hand, the sk-suffix reflects a secondary change of mean- 
ing, i. e., from ‘ originating from’ to ‘ characteristic of, having 
the qualities of.’ The substantive el-ska (< *al-isk-6n-) means 
then literally ‘the condition of having love, a loving condition 
or state’ > ‘love’; hence the verb el-ska ‘ to love.’ 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


CATULLUS 64, 300. 


I have never been satisfied with the usual attempts to emend 
the reading ydri in Catullus 64, 300. The simplest adjustment 
from a paleographical standpoint is, of course, to let it be Idri; 
this alteration is in accord with such obvious changes as have 
been made to correct, for example, yde, 63, 52 (G) ; ydoneos, 64, 
178 (G) ; ythomi, 64, 228 (G) ; ythilei, 65,14 (G). It is to be 
noted, however, that in each of these four cases the initial y of G 
is correctly given as i by 0; whereas in 64, 300 both O and G 
have ydri; there is not the same positive guide toward an initial 
i. Then the form is open to some suspicion: Is Idri really a 
derivative from Idpids? Of course, the existence of a Hecate cult 
at Idrias lends excellent weight to the accepted reading, and 
when I was engaged in editing this portion of the Smith College 
Catullus (Boston, 1924), I allowed Idri to stand. But I should 
like to make the following suggestion: 

Artemis has numerous aspects and attributes, many well 
enough known to Catullus: quocumque nomine sancta. The 
Arcadian Artemis cult makes her nymph-like. Further, Catullus 
had a full knowledge of Callimachus, and in the Hymn to 
Artemis, as in Odyssey 6, 102-105, not to mention certain evi- 
dence in Pausanias, Artemis and the nymphs are close asso- 
ciates; the mention of the one readily connotes the other. 
Thirdly, Catullus had been reading Theocritus, and in 64 re- 
flections come in rapid succession. If 64, 35, Phthiotica Tempe, 
is from Callimachus Hymn to Delos 112, Invaé ®6id7a, 64, 96, 
quaeque regis Golgos quaeque Idalium frondosum is certainly 
Theocritus 15, 100, A¢orow’ & Todryds re kat épidrnoas. 64, 
285, confestim Penios adest, viridantia Tempe, is Theocritus 1, 
67, 64, 300 uses the rest of the line, 
Theocritus 1, 67%, 4 xara Ilivéw, and ydri is pindi, Pindi. The 
nexus between Artemis and the nymphs holds, on the basis of 
Theocritus 1, 66, zox’ dp’ 708 Adgus érdxero, 
Nvpdar; | cada xara ; and Theocritus 
%, 92, . . . dv’ Spea. Artemis and her nymphs, whether 
Oceanids or not, must have been equally at home on Pindus or 
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Taygetus, granted that the latter was her favorite. The change 
from pindi to ydri is not unlikely paleographically ; the scansion 
of montibus Pindi aligns itself with dabis supplicium, 116, 8, 
and beatu’s, 23, 27. On the scansion compare also Lindsay, 
Early Latin Verse, I, 3 (p. 2). 
CLayTon M. HALL. 
UNIVERSITY. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DiI IsTRUZIONE CLAssIcA, Vol. LV 
(1927). | 
Pp. 1-23. Poesia ed estetica classica. Augusto Rostagni. 
Protest against a tendency toward a modernistic interpretation 
of Greek poetry. Our best guide is Aristotle’s Poetics. To 
Aristotle all poetry culminates in the drama. It should be a 
representation of action, not of sentiment or character. 


Pp. 24-30. Un monologo dei Captivi. Giorgio Pasquali. 
The writer suggests that the monologue in Plautus, Captivi, 516- 
32, is expanded from the Greek original. Lines 522-23 are 
Roman in sentiment, rather than Greek. 


Pp. 31-43. La pace di Nicia. Gaetano De Sanctis. Com- 
ments on the Peace of Nicias (421), and its importance in the 
history of Greece. 

Pp. 44-67%. I supposti “sdoppiamenti ” delle guerre servili di 
Sicilia. Luigi Pareti. Criticism of an article which maintains 
that in the ancient accounts of the two Servile Wars in Sicily 
many of the incidents and situations recorded of both wars are 
really true only of one of them. In two similar struggles, in 
the same region and only a generation apart, it was surely 
natural that history should repeat itself. 

Pp. 68-70. °Avruyévas Ovydrnp. Paul Maas. The scholium to 
Theocritus, 17, 61, should read, 4} yap Bepevixn éori Ovydrnp 
*Avriydvns THS KaocawWpov *Avrimdtpov 

Pp. 71-78. Ancora ’VIII Mimiambo di Heroda (’Eviznov). 
A. Vogliano. Defense of an article in Vol. LIII, 395-412, 
against the criticism of R. Herzog, Philologus, N. F. XXXVI 
(1926) 27-66. 


P. 79. Il frammento tragico fiorentino. A. Vogliano. 


Pp. 80-83. L’argomentazione di Antifonte in Ox. Pap. XV 
1797. §S. Luria. 


Pp. 84-144. Reviews and book notices.—Obituary notice of 
Ettore De Ruggero (1839-1926), professor at the University of 
Rome. Giuseppe Cardinali—Notes and news.—List of new 
books received. 

Pp. 145-73. Il dialogo aristotelico Tomrov. Augusto 
Rostagni. Concluding instalment of some speculation as to the 
plan of Aristotle’s dialogue Tepi Mounrdv. Perhaps the first book 
had a defense of poetry, with some discussion of the poet’s office 
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and aim; the second may have discussed the perfect poet, and 
the third, poetic inspiration. 


Pp. 174-84. La costituzione di Clistene. Vincenzo Costanzi. 
Discussion of G. Beloch’s view that the reform of the constitu- 
tion of Athens which is traditionally ascribed to Clisthenes 
should really be ascribed to Pisistratus. 


Pp. 185-212. Le Decretali di Cirene. Gaetano De Sanctis. 
Study and translation of a long inscription found at Cyrene in 
1922, and published in the Annuario del Ministero delle Colonie, 
IV (1927) 93 ff. It is probably not later than 324 B.C. 


Pp. 213-18. Il codice fiorentino Nazionale II° vi-14 e la 
tradizione manoscritta del De oratore. Attilio Barriera. 


Pp. 219-25. Sulla preistoria di Trento. Arturo Solari. 


Pp. 226-27. L’iscrizione greco-latina di Lavello (Lucania). 
Silvio Ferri. 


Pp. 228-32. Summum ius summa iniuria. G. Pasquali. 
Note on the proverb quoted by Cicero, Off. i, 10, 33, and its 
significance in the history of Roman law. 


Pp. 233-35. Minucio Felice e Lucio Vero. G. De Sanctis. 
Discussion of various views of a much discussed passage, Minu- 
cius Felix, Octavius, 18, 5. The writer holds that the Octavius 
was not written in the joint reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus 
(161-169). It was written either earlier than 161 or not till 
about the year 200. 


Pp. 235-40. A proposito della “ Forma Italiae.” Giuseppe 
Lugli. Criticism of the plan of the new Forma Italiae, as shown 
in the first volume. 


Pp. 240-43. La ripresa degli scavi di Ercolano. Amadeo 
Maiuri. Notice of the resumption of the excavations at Herco- 
laneum, May 16, 192%. The work was interrupted in 1875. 


Pp. 244-88. Reviews and book notices.—Notes and news.— 
List of new books received. 


Pp. 289-330. I primordii di Aristofane: Il processo dell’ 
autore e la concezione degli Acarnesi. Augusto Rostagni. Allu- 
sions in the Acharnians to the action brought by Cleon against 
the author of the Babylonians. This was probably brought 
against Callistratus, rather than against Aristophanes himself. 
The relation of the Acharnians to the Telephus of Euripides. 


_ Pp. 331-43. Il. 64 di Catullo. Aldo Morpurgo. A fanciful 
interpretation of Catullus, LXIV, which makes the lament of 
Ariadne represent the lamenting of Catullus for his lost Lesbia. 
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Pp. 344-49. Nuovi studi sul testo dei Pensiert di M. Aurelio. 
Ettore Bignone. Note on the closing section of Marcus Aurelius, 
XII 36. Proposal to read, ri cou ei Kai 
Exarov> éreow; or at least, revr<qovra Exatov>. Counting 100 
years as the longest span of human life, three acts of this ‘ five- 
act play’ would mean 60 years. Marcus Aurelius died at 58 
years and 10 months, and this passage was written near the end 
of his life. So in IX 37 we might read, éxardv éreou Kai 7d 
<mevTnkovta Kal> Tpiol 

Pp. 350-56. Catullo e Clodia. Francesco Arnaldi. Criticism 
of some of the arguments of Giri and Rothstein, who hold that 
Catullus’ Lesbia was not the Clodia who was married to Metellus 
Celer. 


Pp. 357-60. Babaecali. F.C. Wick. The word babaecali, 
which is found only in Petronius, 37, 9 and Arnobius, Adv. Nat. 
4, 22, may mean foppish fellows who can cry only BaBat, rs 
kaAjs, Or BaBat, xadys, ‘Oh, the lovely creature!’ It may be 
such a compound as the Italian ‘ cantastorie,’ ‘ story-teller.’ 


‘Pp. 361-71. Lista degli strateghi Ateniesi (432-404). F. 
Pomello—P. Zancan. 


Pp. 372-75. Sui testi romano-classici che annoverano !’Italia 
fra le provincie romane. Emilio Albertario. Three passages of 
the jurists Gaius and Paulus make Italy a province of the Roman 
Empire. They should be rejected as late interpolations. 


Pp. 376-78. Aedicula aerea. G. De Sanctis. Defense of the 
text of Pliny, N. H. 33, 19, aediculam aeream. Aedicula may 
mean only a little shrine, like the silver shrines mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, 19, 24 (faciens aedes argenteas Dianae, 
Vulg.). 

Pp. 378-81. Un pit completo frammento del Fenice o Ceneo 
di Jone di Chio. A. Rostagni. Three fragments of the Phoenix 
of Ion of Chios (58, 38, 55, Nauck?) should be combined into 
one. 


Pp. 382-432. Reviews and book notices.—Obituary notice of 
Vasile Parvan. G. Stefan.—List of new books received. 


Pp. 483-52. La polemica di Zenone d’Elea contro il movi- 
mento. Rodolfo Mondolfo. First instalment of a long article. 


Pp. 453-67. Per la storia della Commedia greca (Timocles 
ateniese e Difilo di Sinope). Goffredo Coppola. First instal- 
ment of a long article. It begins a study of the fragments of 
Timocles. 


Pp. 468-79. Teofrasto e Aristone (Per la genesi dei Caratteri 
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teofrastei). Carlo Gallavotti. The Aristo quoted by Philodemus 
(Pap. Here. 1008) is probably the Stoic philosopher of Chios 
(contemporary of Zeno), not the Peripatetic philosopher of Ceos 
(end of third century B. C.). 


Pp. 480-500. Il dominio macedonico nel Pireo. Gaetano De 
Sanctis. (1) L’arcontato di Filippo; (2) L’arcontato di Polie- 
utto e Ierone; (3) La lega arcadica del III secolo; (4) Sellasia. 


Pp. 501-4. Nuovi testi storici. Achille Vogliano. Further 
discussion, with a translation, of the fragment of Epicurus pub- 
lished in Vol. LIV 311. On pp. 491-500 the same fragment is 
discussed by G. De Sanctis. 


Pp. 505-10. Un nuovo arconte attico: Aischines (106/5 av. 
Cr.). Margherita Guarducci. 


P. 511. Antandros in Alceo. Paul Maas. Finds the name 
Antandros in a new fragment of Alcaeus (Ox. Pap. 1780, 6). 


Pp. 511-13. Theophrastea. Augusto Rostagni. Notes on 
Theophrastus, Char. VI 3 and IX 1-2. 


Pp. 514-76. Reviews and book notices——Notes and news.— 


List of new books received. 
W. P. Mustrarp. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. LV, Parts 1 and 2. 


Pp. 1-22. L. Rank, Donatea. HEmendations and interpreta- 
tions of the Donatean scholia on Terence’s Andria from line 175 
to 290. (Continued from Mnemos. 52.) 


Pp. 23-43. A. G. Roos, De Arriani Indicae Dialecto Ionica. 
The author considers the various factors of dialect in the Indica, 
with the corresponding section-numbers in H. W. Smyth’s 
“Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. Ionic,” 1894. 
The conclusion is that there is a wide variation in forms, some 
of which are to be attributed to Arrian and the rest to Atticising 
copyists. In any case the MS which the author calls A is to be 
taken as the norm and archetype. 


Pp. 44-53. J. D. Meerwaldt, De duobus sermonis puerilis 
exemplis apud Theophrastum conservatis. We are shown how a 
child might corrupt dpticxos into doxos in pronunciation, and 
méAXvg into wéAexvs, with analogies from the language of the 
Netherlands and quotations from van Ginneken, “De roman 
van een kleuter.” A commentary on ovyraifev is given through 
comparison of Plato, Gorg. 485 b, cai raifov and 
Seb. Franck (a theologian of the 16th century), “ Paradoxes ” 
XC 99b, “lallet und kindeit mit uns.” The words of Theo- 
phrastus are from Char. V 5. 
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Pp. 54-65. C. Brakman, Liviana. Continued from Mnemos. 
54. Textual emendations and comparisons between phrases of 
Livy and those from other authors—from Livy 31, 18, 7 to 40, 
49, 7. 

Pp. 66-78. A. J. Kronenberg, Ad Plutarchi vitas. Textual 
emendation of 50 passages from Plutarch. 


Pp. 79-87. J. M. Nap, Ad Catonis librum de re militari. 
Cincius, in his De re militari, drew from Cato’s De re militari. 
Gellius, 16, 4, 2, preserves Cincius’ account of an oath adminis- 
tered. This was in the year 190. Cato was military tribune in 
191 and probably noted in his commentaries such forms of oaths. 
Cato’s De re militari was published not long after 191. Compare 
Gellius, 1. c., with Polybius, 6, 33, 1. The type of oath is the 
same ; further, Polybius 6, 33, 3, coincides with Frontinus, Strat. 
4, 1, 16, where Cato is cited as authority. Hence Cato was 
Polybius’ source. 


Pp. 88-100. P. Groeneboom, De Aeschyli Prometheo. a) To 
say that a large number of words occurring in the Prometheus 
and not elsewhere in Aeschylus disproves his authorship, is an 
invalid argument; the same is true of the Persae. b) Com- 
mentary on lines 1 to 1023. 


Pp. 101-103. W. E. J. Kuiper, MPONOQMHS. The word 
occurs once in Aeschylus, thrice in Euripides, and there only. 
The proper rendering is debilis vel infirmus. 


Pp. 104-108. C. W. Vollgraff, IYPASTPON. vpactpov in 
Herodas’ description of Apelles’ painting in the temple of 
Aesculapius should be Oeppavorpis. The 
youth thus equipped is therefore an acolyte with a coal of fire in 
a silver instrument. 


Pp. 109-116. L. van Liempt, De Testimonio Flaviano. So 
far as the internal evidence is concerned, Josephus, Ant. Iud. 
18, 63 ff., is authentic or else the work of an interpolator too 
clever to be real. 


Pp. 117-120. P. H. Damsté, De duobus locis Taciteis. Hist. 
5, 3, instead of grex asinorum agrestium e pastu in rupem... 
concessit, read grex asinorum agrestium pastum in rupem etc.; 
5, 15, in pedestri acie communi nisu certabatur is conjectured 
in place of comminus, comminus minus, or comminus eminus. 


Pp. 121-140. C. Brakman, Commodianea. a) Textual emen- 
dations at variance with the readings of Dombart and Martin; 
b) Observations on certain grammatical points; c) On rhetorical 
devices; d) On the metre; e) On the relation between Commo- 
dianus and Salvianus; f) On astrological material; On the date 
of Commodianus’ floruit. 
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Pp. 141-144. C. Brakman, De Carmine Epigraphico 186. A 
treatment of the text at variance with that of de Groot. The 
date is placed at the middle of the 6th century. 


Pp. 145-164. Ign. Errandonea, 8. J., Deianira vere AHI- 
ANEIPA. An interpretation of the character of Deianira, and 
the effect of Sophocles’ drama upon readers in contradistinction 
to spectators. 


Pp. 165-183. L. Rank, Donatea, continued from Mnemos. 55, 
p. 22. The discussion is carried to line 369 of the Andria. 


Pp. 184-186. L. A. W. C. Venmans, Ad Aristotelis zepi tov 
fowv, 557%, a, 10-15. By a comparison between 504, a, 30, and 
532, a, 25, it is seen that Aristotle divides animals into three 
classes: with feathered wings (birds), with featherless wings 
(flying insects), with hairy coats (quadrupeds of various sorts). 
Therefore, in the passage under discussion, read 60a mrepa éxe 
éxovta in place of dca mrepa exer THY KavdOr, 
which is difficult to construe. | 


Pp. 187-238. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad Papyros 
Iuridicae, continued from Mnemos. 54, p. 71; cf. A.J. P. 189, 
p. 83. 


M. Hatt. 
RutGers UNIVERSITY. 


GuorTa, XVI (1928), 3-4. 


Pp. 161-252. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1925. Paul 
Kretschmer, Griechisch (161-198). Wilhelm Kroll, Lateinisch 
(198-212). A. Nehring, Lateinische Grammatik (212-252). 


Pp. 253-274. Friedrich Slotty, Der sociative und affektische 
Gebrauch des Plurals der ersten Person und das Subjekts- 
pronomen im Lateinischen. In two articles in I. F. XLIV, 
Slotty has explained the so-called pluralis modestiae of the first 
person as in reality an expression of community of feeling. He 
distinguishes three groups: (1) those in which there is a real 
plural obvious to the reader or hearer; (2) those in which a 
similar plurality can be more or less clearly seen before the 
mind’s eye; (3) those in which the plurality is not logical. 
Types of (2) and (3) are “wir haben vorige Stunde gesehen ” 
and “ wir haben vorige Stunde gezeigt,” as spoken by a lecturer 
to his students. This he calls the pluralis sociativus. Another 
use of the first plural indicates a strong emotion of the speaker; 
this he calls the pluralis affectus. 

His previous studies in these plurals covered Caesar’s own 
works, Tacitus’s Histories and Annals, and Catullus. He now 
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examines the examples in the rest of the Corpus Caesarianum, 
the minor works of Tacitus, and the Trinummus of Plautus. In 
the first of these, in giving references (demonstro, doceo, scribo) 
the plural is to the singular as 17 :17, while in Caesar’s own 
works it is 53: 5; in verbs giving a subjective reflection of the 
writer (arbitror, existimo, etc.), the singular is expected and is 
found: the plural in Bell. Hisp. 29.6 is a real plural (group 2). 
The pronoun nos, when used, means either the Romans in gen- 
eral, or the Caesarian faction and its forces (group 2); so also 
with noster. In quoted letters and speeches, the plural shows 
the same uses. The pronoun of the first person as subject is 
expressed for emphasis or for contrast, or because of wide sepa- 
ration from the verb (Bell. Gall. VIII 1.9). The examples in 
the minor works of Tacitus show the same phenomena. 

In the Trinummus of Plautus, the colloquial style brings 
certain differences, but no new phenomena. The plural is found 
denoting the speaker and the person spoken to; the speaker and 
his fellow-passengers on the ship, line 1104; the speaker and 
members of his family, 868; the speaker and all mankind, 491; 
the speaker (a slave) and the members of his master’s family, 
512; but there are no examples of group 3 nor of the emotional 
plural. The form ego, when expressed as subject, is merely for 
clearness or because a pronoun denoting another individual is 
expressed ; egomet, equidem, (ego) ipse are used for emphasis. 
The same distinction was recognized by J. B. Hoffman, Latein- 
ische Umgangssprache, 100, between tu and tute, tu quidem. 


Pp. 274-279. Adolf Wilhelm, Tpodds, restores, with reserves 
as to the personal names, the funereal inscription from Egypt, 
published by E. Breccia, Iscr. gr. e lat. n. 383 (also F. Preisigke, 
Sammelbuch, No. 5042; Glotta XIII 162-163; K. Wessely 
D. L. Z. 1913, 78; etc.) as follows: 


[’Adpodod|s tpodds 
[KaAdAwet ]xov 
[ Je Kat 


> ~ / Va 
[col réxva Kal dv 


“ Aphrodous, nurse of Kallineikos, farewell. Lover of thy chil- 
dren and of thy husband, to thee thy children and the one whom 
thou didst suckle give grateful thanks.” 


Pp. 280-285. D. Detschew, Bédv als makedonischer Gott, 
examines the citations of the word in Clemens Strom. V 8. 46 
(ed. Stihlin). The word is Thracian-Phrygian, and denoted 
‘spring, spring-water’; it is from the root ued-: ud, seen in 
Greek vdéwp, Latin unda, German Wasser, etc. The Macedonians 
borrowed the word from the Thracians and used it as the name 
of a divinity, cf. the Latin use of Fons and Fontanus. The 
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passage from Philyllios, where Bédv seems to mean ‘air,’ is 
corrupt; instead of 76 rév dépa, read 76 vaepdv, cf. forms of vapds 
in Aesch. fr. 399, Soph. fr. 560, Boisacq, Dict. Etym. 658, 
modern Greek vepo ‘ water.’ 


Pp. 286-287. Hans Krahe, Uzentum, identifies Aafos Aagioxov 
*Agavrivos (Dittenberger, Syll.2 588) or Avfavrivos (B.C. H. 
XXIX 544), mentioned on two inscriptions from Delos, as a 
Messapian from Uzentum. The coins of Uzentum have earlier 
aoev, later ofav, cf. Otgevrov, the name of the city in Ptol. III 1. 
The variation in the orthography has its parallels in other names 
of the same region. The personal names are typical of the 
Messapian inscriptions, and the ethnic in -ives is also regular in 
that district, cf. Uzentini (Livy, XXII 61.12), Tarentini, 
Sallentini, etc. 


Pp. 287-303. Erich Stolte, Die faliskischen Personennamen, 
gives a catalogue of the proper names from Falerii and Capena, 
alphabetically arranged by clans, with references to the Corpus 
Inse. Etr. and elsewhere. Two short appendices are added, on 
abbreviations for names and on Faliscan cognomina. 


P. 304. Wilhelm Schulze, Orthographicum. The Greek city 
Anchialos on the Black Sea had the right to mint coins from the 
time of Antoninus Pius to that of Gordian. Coins struck during 
Antoninus’s lifetime show the spelling avy- twice as often as 
ayxi-, but after his death the spelling ayyu- becomes almost in- 
variable. There is also a distinction of short and long i by « and 
el, aS in Kpworeiva = Crispina (sic!), found on their coins. Soon 
after the right of coinage ceased, the Goths appeared before 
Anchialos and tried to take the city. Perhaps Ulfilas, the Bishop 
of the Goths, was influenced by these practices when he reduced 
the language of the Goths to writing, in that he used g for the 
guttural nasal, i for i, and ei for i. 

Pp. 305-315. Indices, von Fritz Geiger. Title page and table 
of contents, between page 310 and page 311. 

P. 316. Berichtigungen. 


Rotanp G. 
; UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


REVIEWS. 


Hippocratis Indices Librorum. Iusiurandum. Lex. De Arte. De 
Medico. De Decente Habitu. Praeceptiones. De Prisca 
Medicina. De Aere Locis Aquis. De Alimento. De Liqui- 
dorum Usu. De Flatibus. Edidit I. L. Herserc. Lipsiae 
et Berolini in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MCMXXVII. Pp. 
xii + 146. R.-M.10. [Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, I, 1.] 


All those who have seriously occupied themselves with Greek 
thought in relation to the concrete aspects of life have had, at 
least occasionally, to refer to the medical writers. Quite apart 
from the few who study them in the endeavor to understand the 
fragmentary remains of the early scientists and philosophers, the 
interpretation of which is often possible only by closely examin- 
ing the medical tradition, readers of Plato, Aristotle, and even 
the dramatists and historians, are not infrequently reminded of 
the importance of the body of knowledge and opinion contained 
in the writings of the physicians, who occupied a place in ancient 
times relatively much higher than they hold to-day. This is of 
course due to the fact that anciently the physician was often 
almost the only representative of science, whereas in modern 
society he is surrounded, and often overshadowed, by specialists, 
the results of whose researches in various fields he tries to utilize 
in the practical art of healing. Students of classical antiquity 
have, however, too commonly neglected the ancient medical 
treatises, in part not without good reason; for in many cases the 
texts available have been very unsatisfactory. The associated 
academies of Germany and Denmark are, therefore, rendering a 
valuable service in providing editions of these works based upon 
a comprehensive survey and a critical evaluation of the manu- 
scripts. The results are highly gratifying; for, apart from the 
texts already published, the considerable number of special 
studies in this field, which have appeared in the last two decades, 
bear witness to the quickened interest of many scholars. 

From the first it was intended that the edition of Hippocrates 
should crown the undertaking, not only because the “ Father 
of Medicine ” is the most important of the group, but because 
it was hoped that critical editions of his successors would prepare 
the way for the editors of the master. Though in certain re- 
spects these hopes have not been realized, the plan has been 
amply justified; for in such matters time and accumulated 
experience count for much. Certainly the reader who begins his 
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study of Hippocrates with Heiberg’s edition has good reason to 
congratulate himself. 

The unquestionable excellence of Heiberg’s text, much as it 
owes to the schooled judgment of the editor, is in large part due 
to the preparatory labors of his predecessors. The miserable edi- 
tion of Kiihn, in which I first read Hippocrates, had happily been 
long superseded by Littré, whose indefatigable energy had given 
us a text based upon a knowledge of the manuscripts almost 
complete. His edition will always retain its value; but subse- 
quent study has made it possible to disregard many readings 
which Littré thought it necessary to record. HErmerins, Gomperz, 
Ilberg, and Kiihlewein—not to mention editors of single works 
of the Corpus Hippocrateum—did much, especially for some of 
the works included in the first fascicule of the new edition. But 
it is certain that much still remains to be done. Heiberg has 
been content to reproduce the readings of the best manuscripts 
in many passages which seem to me more than doubtful. I say 
this with no wish to insist on the certainty of my own con- 
jectural emendations, of which he has adopted a sufficient 
number, but because upon rereading certain treatises in the new 
text I find my difficulties quite as numerous as years ago. Never- 
theless this edition with its simplified and adequate critical 
apparatus marks a real advance; and I cannot help regretting 
that the Loeb Hippocrates did not await its publication. The 
excellent index verborum will prove a real boon. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. W. A. HEIDEL. 


Uco Enrico Paott. Prose e poesie latine di scrittori italiani. 
Seconda edizione, riveduta e ampliata. Firenze, Felice Le 
Monnier, 1927. xxvili-++ 278 pp. L. 14. 


This interesting volume is prepared for use in Italian colleges 
as an introduction to the letters of Petrarch and other Latin 
writings of the Italian Humanists. The selections range from 
two letters of Dante to the Pomponia Graecina of Giovanni 
Pascoli (1910), a poem which will be especially welcome to 
American readers, because Pascoli’s Latin verse is not easy to 
find in this country, or to import. Other authors represented are 
Pontano, Poliziano, Sannazaro, Bembo, Vida, Flaminio, Fracas- 
toro, Diego Vitrioli (1819-1898), and Leone XIII (1810-1903). 

Professor Paoxtr gives about as good a selection as could be 
offered in the space which was available, and he earns the grati- 
tude of his readers by facing all the difficulties and adding an 
adequate commentary. Perhaps one or two of his notes should 
be modified. On p. 185, n. 2, Bembo’s expression Pan harundi- 
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nator is explained as meaning Pan god of fowling, on the 
strength of Propertius, 5, 2, 33-34, harundine sumpta, Faunus 
plumoso sum deus aucupio. Probably it refers rather to per- 
formance on the Pan-pipes. Compare Basilio Zanchi’s line, on 
the death of Andrea Navagero, maeret et infractis Faunus 
harundinibus. Again, the Latinity of two of Petrarch’s phrases 
is called in question: callem .. . arripere, p. 23, l. 3, and 
vicinia durae mortis, with temporal meaning, p. 106, 1. 886. 
But Statius has, arripit .. . notum iter ad Thebas, Theb. 1, 
100. And Petronius, 115, has, in vicinia mortis poema facere. 

There are one or two false references in the notes. P. 9, n. 3, 
the reference to Lucan’s Pharsalia should be 1, 280, not 1, 28. 
P. 71, n. 1, the reference to Dante should read, Inf. VII, 86-87, 
not VIII, 86-87. P. 9, ll. 7-11, the quotation is from Vergil, 
Aen. 4, 272-76. And there are a few misprints: P. 14, 1. 8, 
occaso, for occasu; 142, 20, spura, for supra; 145, 9, ed, for ad; 
145, 10, quero, for puero; 145, 17, perdueunt, for perducunt; 
222, 2, lumine, for lumina. 

The editor has paid much attention to the question of classical 
sources, and ancient parallels are cited to many a sentiment and 
phrase. A few other parallels of the sort might be added: p. 31, 
1. 12, Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 62, multum diversa; p. 48, 1. 3, Claudian, 
Bell. Gild. 1, 385, minuit praesentia famam; p. 61, 1. 18, Verg. 
G. 1, 511, saevit toto Mars impius orbe; p. 153, 1. 130, Verg. G. 
2, 260, scrobibus concidere montes; p. 155, 1. 150, Verg. G. 
1, 44, putris se glaeba resolvit; p. 164, 1. 32, Tibullus, 3, 8, 5, 
illius ex oculis, cum vult exurere divos, accendit geminas lam- 
padas acer Amor; p. 177, 1. 18, Verg. G. 4, 372, per pinguia 
culta; p. 192, 1. 38, Tibullus, 3, 8, 8, subsequiturque decor; 
p. 201, 1. 824, Lucr. 3, 19, quas neque concutiunt venti; p. 203, 
1. 973, Verg. Aen. 6, 256, sub pedibus mugire solum; p. 203, 
]. 981, Verg. G. 1, 330, et mortalia corda per gentes humilis 
stravit pavor; p. 205, 1. 588, Verg. Aen. 2, 367, quondam etiam 
victis redit in praecordia virtus; p. 207, 1. 619, Verg. Aen. 12, 
%43, implicat orbes; p. 213, 1. 21, Catullus, 76, 26, pro pietate 
mea; p. 214, 1. 30, Catull. 61, 43, huc aditum ferat; p. 223, 
]. 11, Hor. C. 3, 1, 3, Musarum sacerdos; p. 223, 1. 19, Neme- 
sianus, 2, 49, nulla meae tangit te cura salutis; p. 235, 1. 11, 
Verg. G. 1, 43, vere novo; p. 238, 1. 75, Verg. Ecl. 1, 71, culta 
novalia; p. 243, 1. 83, Horace, Ep. 1, 1, 17, rigidusque satelles; 
p. 247, 1. 62, Verg. Ecl. 6, 17, inflatum hesterno venas, ut semper, 
Iaccho. The bit of natural history about the viper, p. 12, 1. 3, 
is as old as Herodotus, 3, 109; fallax equus ad salutem, p. 37, 
1. 16, is Biblical, Psalm. 32, 17; the unhealthy climate of Sar- 
dinia, p. 106, 1. 883, is mentioned by Claudian, Bell. Gild. 1, 
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Latin Writings of the Italian Humanists. Selections by 
FLORENCE ALDEN Grace. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 192%. xxxvi-+ 434 pp. $2.00. 


This volume is intended for use “ by college students who are 
interested in the history of classical scholarship, and by those 
whose study of Italian history leads them to desire a nearer 
acquaintance with the great scholars of the Renaissance.” It 
offers a generous array of interesting passages which are not 
easily accessible even in our largest libraries. Properly enough, 
the great names claim the greater share of the space, but the 
minor prophets also are well represented. The authors quoted 
are, Dante, Petrarch (35 pp.), Boccaccio, Coluccio Salutati, 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini, Leonardo Bruni (19), Poggio Brac- 
ciolini (32), Flavio Biondo, Lorenzo Valla, Francesco Filelfo, 
Bartolommeo Platina, Landino, Francesco Ottavio, Angelo 
Poliziano (24), Pico della Mirandola, Pontano (25), Tito 
Vespasiano Strozzi, Baptista Mantuanus, Aldo Manuzio, Gio- 
vanni Cotta, Ercole Strozzi, Jacopo Sannazaro (12), Pietro 
Bembo (13), Sadoleto (22), Giano Vitale, Baldassare Casti- 
glione, Andrea Navagero, Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, Paolo Giovio, 
Benedetto Accolti, Fracastoro, Marcantonio Flaminio (14), 
Basilio Zanchi, Giovanni Piero Valeriano, Gabriele Faerna, 
Jacopo Bonfadio, Paolo Manuzio, Giovanni Battista Amalteo, 
Bernardino Parthenio, Marco Antonio Mureto (21), Adamo 
Fumani. 

Where so much is given, it is perhaps ungracious to ask for 
more, but I hope that the second edition will add at least a few 
notes on the text. There are a good many passages where the 
average undergraduate, and the average instructor, might fairly 
ask for a little help. And it would interest the average reader 
to point out some of the classical sources and other literary 
parallels. For example, he might care to know that what Petrarch 
writes to Cicero, p. 28, ll. 9-11, is very like what Dante makes 
Statius say to Virgil, Purg. 22, 67-69, or that a passage of 
Muretus, p. 415, ll. 12-18, is very neatly taken from Cicero, 
Phil. 14, 12, 81. On the other hand, the three lines in Nava- 
gero’s Iolas, p. 336, ll. 35-37, are themselves imitated in René 
Rapin’s Sacred Eclogues, 3, 109-111. 

There are too many misprints, some of them rather confusing: 
for example, p. 133, 1. 30, parum for parvam; p. 136, 1. 6, 
dilectionem, for dilectiorem; p. 227, 1. 8, sibi, for tibi; p. 258, 
1. 13, incendens, for incedens; p. 259, 1. 18, hic, for his; p. 275, 
1. 25, totas, for totus; p. 285, 1. 24, cur iam, for cum iam; p. 
286, 1. 4, Hic, for Nec; p. 301, 1. 5, ingenti, for ingenii; 
p. 329, 1. 22, auspiciis, for auspiciisque; p. 349, 1. 14, alioque, 
for alioqui; p. 423, 1. 5, diem, for idem; p. 423, 1. 31, ducuntur, 
for cuduntur. 


W. P. Mustarp. 
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Vergils Georgika. Von Kurt Witte. Erlangen, 1927, im 
Selbstverlag des Verfassers. vili + 180 pp. 


This is a thoroughgoing analysis of the Georgics, with a de- 
tailed study of the plan of composition. The writer demon- 
strates the unity of each of the four books; also the unity of 
books I-II, of books III-IV, and of the whole poem. He finds 
further an interesting parallelism between I and III, between IT 
and IV, and between I-II and III-IV. Moreover, each book 
falls into two halves, each half is made up of the same number 
of parts, and the correspondences and parallelisms extend even 
to these. Indeed, he insists that the four books of the Georgics 
should really be regarded as eight half-books, and implies that 
they were so regarded by Vergil’s contemporaries. Hence, we 
are told, because of Vergil’s example each book of Horace’s 
Satires is made up of two plainly marked halves. And, more 
surprising still, the second book of the Satires consists of eight 
poems, because of the eight half-books of the Georgics, just as 
the first book had ten Satires because the Eclogues of Vergil 


numbered ten. 
W. P. MustTarp. 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


The Forum and the Palatine. By Curist1an HUELSEN. Trans- 
lated by Helen H. Tanzer. From the First German Edi- 
tion, with Numerous Additions and Revisions by the 
Author. New York, A. Bruderhausen, 1928. xii + 100 pp. 
64 plates. 


Apparently we are not to have a new revision of HUELSEN’s 
vade mecum to the Forum. The substitute volume, which Pro- 
fessor Tanzer has translated, is more popular in its appeal, but 
has its compensations for the student in that it also surveys the 
Palatine, contains a large number of excellent illustrations, and 
brings the bibliography up to date. When we compare this 
book with the old standard volume, we find the same compact 
style, and conservative, well-weighed judgments; and though 
the author has for fifteen years been engaged in researches out- 
side of the Forum, he has apparently found time to work through 
most of the recent investigations in the field. From Fiechter’s 
careful studies he has profited most; there are others that are too 
conservatively dismissed with a mere mention. Delbrueck’s 
work on the “Temple of Augustus,” Pinza’s suggestions about 
the Apollo Temple, Richmond’s regarding the house of Augus- 
tus, and Whitehead’s studies on what HUELSEN still calls Ves- 
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pasian’s Library are cases in point. The deeper chambers that 
lie under the Flavian palace are somewhat too simply disre- 
garded as “inaccessible,” though Lugli’s guidebook describes 
them fairly accurately, and hundreds of students have visited 
them. One series of rooms which he assigns to the Augustan 
palace certainly existed forty years before that palace was built. 
The reconstruction of the Tullianum on p. 8 is incorrect, and 
the very slight description of the maze of ruins near the Scalae 
Caci merely gives a brief summary of the author’s unsatisfactory 
account that appeared long ago in Jordan-Huelsen. 

However, we have had to work with such unsatisfactory guide 
books ever since the Huelsen-Carter “ Forum ” disappeared from 
the market that we are more than grateful to have this new com- 
panion. In the preface the competent translator remarks that 
this version contains many additions and corrections sent her 
by the author, so that it may be considered a second edition. 
There is some reason for hazarding the conjecture that we owe 
some of these corrections to the diligence of the conscientious 
translator. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JOHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Scipio Africanus und die Begriindung der rémischen Weltherr- 
schaft. By WrrRNER Scuur. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1927. 
vi-++ 144 pp. (Das Erbe der Alten, Heft XIII.) 


Mommsen’s ingenious but unfair portrait of the great Scipio 
Africanus has done much to keep a remarkable character in 
chscurity. Schur’s biographical sketch is, therefore, welcome in 
that it will again invite attention to a statesman who deserves 
serious study. Schur, following Meyer, has seen the importance 
of Scipio’s policy in Spain and has given a correct estimate of 
the general’s work in Africa. But the portion which deals with 
the period after 200 B.C. is less satisfactory, because here he 
has attempted to reconstruct a story of factional politics on 
incorrect premises. 

Several years ago Miinzer wrote a valuable book (Rémische 
Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien) in which he presented most 
of the known evidence regarding family relationships within the 
powerful senatorial groups, and with due reserve suggested that 
political sympathies could often be explained by noting such 
relationships. Schur has here driven this suggestion to perilous 
lengths, forgetting how political-minded the Romans were, how 
often they disregarded family ties and personal friendships and 
animosities in the interest of the state. One has but to recall 
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the reconciliation of Fulvius and Nobilior, of Claudius Nero 
and Livius, and the rupture of family ties in the Gracchan 
and Sullan periods to see the danger of his method. We have 
always known that Flamininus and Scipio were in harmony 
in promoting philhellenism, and the phrasing of Flamininus’ 
decrees to the Greeks reads very much like Scipio’s letter to 
Heraclea (Ditt. Syll.* 618, as restored by De Sanctis, Atti Acc. 
Torino, 57, p. 242); yet Schur boldly assumes that in 196 
Flamininus represented the old Fabian opposition to Scipio 
simply because his wife’s sister was married to a relative (a very 
distant one) of Fabius Maximus. This instance is but one of 
many in which he disregards the evidence afforded by an ex- 
amination of actual events, substituting hypothetical party align- 
ments which he reconstructs from Miinzer’s pedigrees. His 
book is so persuasively written and his partial data so well 
schematized that while calling attention to its many valuable 
suggestions one cannot refrain from adding that the book must 
be read with caution. 


JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. TENNEY FRANK. 


The Architect of the Roman Empire. By T. Rick Homes. 
New York, Oxford University Press American Branch, 
1928. xvi-+ 285 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Rice Holmes has now continued his Roman history into 
the confused period that followed the death of Caesar, and here 
again demonstrated that his judgments are as sure as his scholar- 
ship is thorough. The title was apparently chosen when the 
author had in view a complete study of the reign of Augustus. 
We sincerely hope that the illness which compelled the separate 
publication of this volume will not deprive the author of the 
pleasure of writing its sequel. At any rate we have here the 
expert guidance that students need in the transitional period 
which historians of the republic and of the empire usually avoid. 

As in previous volumes, the author has limited himself largely 
to political and military history, but that restraint is perhaps 
justified here since the threads of the triumvirate are very 
difficult to unravel, and since this was a time when the personal 
ambitions of various leaders were the determining factors in a 
slow-moving revolution. Since Cicero’s correspondence fails us 
after 43, the sources for the history are exceedingly elusive. 
Finality is here unattainable, and, as the author’s vivacious 
footnotes on Ferrero’s facile hypotheses demonstrate, errors lie 
in wait at every turn. The chief importance of Holmes’s book 
is that it patiently sifts the confused evidence and the pullulat- 
ing guesses of immature monographs, and that it comes out 
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with a conservatively sane and clearly put account of what oc- 
curred. And the proportions are admirable: Cleopatra, for 
instance, who has so often been dressed in the buskin of a star 
for this period, is reduced to her legitimate, if inferior, réle 
once more. 

It is unfortunate that the new papyri were not more exten- 
sively used in demonstrating what was involved in Octavian’s 
seizure of Egypt after Actium, and that so little is said of 
Octavian’s changing policies with respect to the imperial cult. 
On p. 199 the excursus will have to be revised, since the Alba 
in question is Alba Fucentia not Alba Longa. 


JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. TENNEY Fr ANK 


The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature. By Howarp R. 
PatcH. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 192%. 
xii-+ 215 pp. $5.00. 


This is an excellent study of the various mediaeval conceptions 
of Fortune. The subject is treated in five chapters: (1) The 
Philosophy of Fortune; (2) Traditional Themes of Fortune in 
Mediaeval Literature; (3) Functions and Cults; (4) The Dwel- 
ling-Place of Fortune; (5) Fortune’s Wheel. The book is well 
written and well printed. It is packed with details drawn from 
many sources, but there is a useful summary at the end of each 
chapter, and a good general index at the close. A dozen plates 
made from photographs secured in European libraries add much 
to the interest of the volume, and apparently add something 
to the cost. 

The chief question in Professor PATcH’s investigation is that 
of the actual survival of the goddess, and while he has no com- 
plete proof of her existence, he feels justified in believing that 
an actual faith in her persisted. Petrarch, for example, takes 
the orthodox position of the Church Fathers, denying any ex- 
istence to Fortune, but implies that the popular belief of his 
day was something very different (p. 21). So in another pas- 
sage, Fam. XIX, 9, he speaks of Fortune as a goddess, and then 
adds, Nunc loquor ut vulgus, a quo maxime dissentio. On p. 
102, n. 3, it might be mentioned that the verse quoted from 
Paulo Maccio’s Emblemata, Volentes ducunt fata, nolentes tra- 
hunt, really comes from Seneca, Ep. Mor. 107, 12, Ducunt 


volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 
W. P. Mustarp. 


JoHNsS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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Catullus and Horace, Two Poets in their Environment. By 
TENNEY Frank. New York, Henry Holt and Company; 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell. 291 pp. 1928. 


Professor Frank offers a vigorous and picturesque recon- 
struction of the social, political and literary environment of 
Catullus and Horace. In the course of historical studies he 
has developed a Lyncean eye for transient phases of Roman 
life, often transmitted to us in chronological disorder. This 
mélange he disentangles and gives us what seems to him the 
real sequence of events. His method is sound and illuminating. 
It cannot be too often reiterated that the guiding lines of 
Augustan literature were laid down under the late Republic 
(p. 116). It is prudent, also, to concentrate attention occa- 
sionally upon the personality of writers. The chapters on 
Catullus at Verona and Horace the Republican will afford the 
student more lively glimpses of the times than can ever be 
gained from complacent textbooks on Roman Life. The note 
and diagram on pp. 280-281 are a timely addition to our 
knowledge of Cicero’s neighborhood on the Palatine. 

A book moderately indexed and documented is obviously in- 
tended for unprofessional readers and for students. It hardly 
calls for detailed criticism. Yet specialists will find plenty to 
hold their attention. Professor FRANK is not unaware of their 
presence in his audience. They will be interested in the identi- 
fications of concealed personages (162 and 165). They may be 
reminded of our inability to estimate with much certainty the 
influence of Catullus and Lucretius when all the poetry of their 
contemporaries has perished. Some may feel that the genial 
ethics of Epicurus and a specific theory of the function of 
humor account for certain tendencies in the writings of Horace. 
However, the résumé is excellent. The readers for whom the 
book is intended will find it worth the price. It lives, and it 
Opens new windows on a fascinating time. Books that neither 
omit anything nor overstress anything are bound to be dull. 


This one is not dull. 
NorMAN W. DEWITT. 


Victor1a ToRoNnToO. 
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